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of the Syllabus 

in Language Taaehing 



In any case, teachers of English as a second lan- 
guage are on the whole more used to thinking 
about methodology than about syllabus design. j_ 

(Yalden, 1983, p. 17) 

Among the various aspects of second or foreign lan- 
guage teaching, one of the most ignored has been the 
content of the teae^^^ what is generally fefeired to as 
eurriculurn or syllabus design. V3iile teachers and ad- 
ministrators ffequehtly speak of difTerences in method, 
differences in the content of instruction are examined 
much less often. While the content of language teaching 
has generally been discussed in terms of three types of 
syllabus— the^ structural,^^ the^ situational^ and^ most 
recently, the notional/runctional— six different ways to 
define language teaching syllabi are examined here. 
Each type will be defined as though it existed indepen- 
dently of the others^ although iit practice syllabus 
are Frequently combined. Possible applications are sug- 
gested for each type of syllabus, and each is evaluated. 
In addition, grounds for choosing a syllabus type are 
discussed, along with various ways in which syllabi can 
be combined and implemented in a second or foreign 
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language teaching program. 

This discussion of lang^^ syllabi will 

eeTieentrate bh_the teaching of English as a second or 
foreign language. This focus excludes a great amburit 
of work in the teaching of other languages. However, 
exte^Lsive literature is available teaching of 

English, and all the questions ansihg from it can easily 
be geheralized to the teaching 43f other foreign lan- 
guages. In addition, this approach eliminates the heed 
to cite examples in a vunety j^^ 
Teachers of dther languages should^ be able to supply the 
necessary exampl^^^^ their own fields. 

The distinction between curriculum ajid syllabus is 
not a major concern here. While a ^ d^^ is if e- 

quently made in lhe literature, it is rarely clear. What is 
usually assumed is that curriculum includes syllabus^ 
but hot_vice versa (see Dubin & Olshtain^ 1986, p, 3^ for 
an example of this view). A syllabus is mdre spieiftc 
and more concrete than a curriculum, and a cufn^ 
lum may cbritaih a number xif syllabi. For example, a 
curricAilunr may entire school year^ while a 

language teaching syllabus may make up only one part 
of the curriculum. Or the overall cu^^ of a 

full-time intensive lang^ teaching proj^am may 
include three br more specie skill-area syllabi at any 
one time. A curriculum may specify only the goals 
(what the learners will be able to dbnat the end of the 
instructidn)^ while the syllahus_spedfie&ihe contend of 
the Lessbris used to mbve the learners toward the goals. 

€bntent^_ or what is taught, is the single aspect of 
syllabus design to be considered here. Content is only 
one element of some actual teaching syllabi that include 
tehavioral or learning bbjectives for ^^^^ specifica- 
tibris of hx)w the cbnteht will be taught^ and how it will 
be_evaluated. These are all valid and ifflpdrtant con- 
cerns, but they are, again, broader ques the 
questions of which definitibn bf laiijgaage will be as- 
sumed by the instructibn and what choice of linguistic 
content will form the basis and the organization for the 
instruction. 

The six approaches tb syllabus design p^res^ 
here <;_an be characterized as differing by increasing 
attentibri tb language use and decreasing attention to 
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language form. The Use/fbm continuum 
as a scale in which to measure va^us actual sylla&us 
decisions. The^ix types will be summarized in Chapter 
2, and considered in detail in each of the folldwihg six 
chapters. But first, it would be usefiil to relate ^^^^^ 
design to the broader context jof language te^^ 

Uncextmiity ahbut or ingredi- 

^fes of language teaching are has resulted in a cpnius- 
ing discussion of method versus approac/^ ver^ 
bus, and so on, A taxonomy: of the major elements or 
pompbhehts of lanptag^ teaching is heeded so that like 
items can be compared or contrasted. The best taxon- 
omy of the language teaching enterprise available is by 
Richards and Rpdgers (1982, 19863^ 

According tp thie analysis of language teaching 
prbpb&ed by Richards and Rodgers, "method" is the cov- 
er term for all of language teaching, from thediy tb 
practice. Method is divided into the three levels ^ (a) 
approach^ ^) deMgn, d^^^ is 
further diAdded iritb^eories briahguage and theories of 
Iearning._fiesi^n is divided into syllabus design and 
content; roles of materials; roles of leariiers; and rblks 
of teachers. Procedure specif the activities that are 
actually Used in aiila^^ 

_ Richards and Rodgers argue that all "methods" ex- 
ist on all levels, although they may not be explicitly dbc- 
umented an all levels. The implidt assumptions abbu 
language learaing-made Jb^yj for example^ Battegho's 
(1972) method, the Silent Way, are as real as the explicit 
assumpiibns of cognitive code learning. Since language 
teaching can be analyzed into relatively dijcrate compe- 
nents, comparisons between methods 

The element of method ihat Js most relevant here is 
that of the syllabus on the design level. It is worthwhile 
to quote Richards and Rodgers at length in defining the 
syllabus: 



All methods of language tea<3iing involve the use 
of the tm^get^language. All methods involve deci- 
sions concerning the selection of content that is 
to be used in the teaching prbgram; Gfintent con- 
cerns involve bbiJ^ subject taatter and linguistic 
matter. In straightforward terms one makes de- 
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cisions as to what to talk about (sutqect matter) 
and how to talk about it Qinguistic iriatterk 
[English for ^pedal piirposes]_and imm^ 
courses, for example, are necessarily subject- 
matter focused. Structurally-based courses are 
necessarily linguistically focused. Met typi- 
cally differ in what they see as the relevant lan- 
guage and subject matter ar which lan- 
guage instruction should be organized and the 
principles they make use of in structuring and 
sequencing cdriterit units within a ei3urse. 

(1982, p. 157) 

A language teaching syllabus, then^ is the linguistic 
and sutyect matter that make up the teaching. Cheiees 
range frbni more or less purely linguisiie ^yllabi, where 
the content of instruction is the grammatical and 
lexical forms of the language, to the purely semantic or 
informational, where the content of instruction is some 
skill or iniTormation arid only incidentally: the form M 
the language. Methods differ each other in many 
ways-^in classroom procedures, roles for teachers and 
learners, and in theories of language and learning— 
but one of the more exphlicit ways in which they differ is 
in their definitions of the eon tent of the ihstruetibri, or 
the design of the syllabus. ^ 

The aspect of language teaching method that is most 
cloively related to syllabus is the theory of language that 
is assumed by the method. To design a syllabus is to 
decide M;;feai gets taught and in wfet this 
reason^ the theory of language explicitly or implicitly 
underlying the method will play a major role in 
deteffflining what syllabus is adopted. 

While there is no clear taxbnom^^ of thedriies of 
language, the de^itibn of communicative competence 
prodded by Ganale (1983) is the most useful for lan- 
guage teachers. Although many writers mistakenly 
cpnsidef communicative cdmpeterice td te distinct fitim 
linguistic competence |e;g.j,^aiilstQn, 1974),_in Ganale's 
taxdnbiiiy linguistic or grammat^ competence is but 
one component of the overall ability to know a language 
and function in it. According to: Canale, communicative 
competence (or language prbficiehcy) can be divided 
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into grdmmaiicai, socioiinguistic, discourse, and stra- 
tegic competence. 

Canale's taxdnomx of language and the components 
of Communicative eompetence provide a way to describe 
various theories of language that underlie language 
teaching methods and affect syllabus design. The striic- 
tural or grammatical theory assumes that grammati- 
cal competence is primary or basic. A functional or 
semahtie theory assumes that socioiinguistic com- 
petence is primary. A communicative or use-Based 
theory of language assumes that discourse and stra- 
tegic cdmpetence are primary, eertaihiy, the broad con- 
structi^bf language can be analyzed differently from the 
way Ganale has analyzed it, but, for the present, 
Gahale's components of communicaLtiye ebmpetehce are 
most usefuj for characterizihg the differences in theory 
of language uhderlyihg varibus methods. 
^ A thebry of language is hot, however^ the only basis 
for syllabus choice; theory of learning will alsb play ah 
important part. For exampJe, a teacher may accept a 
structural theory of langaage, but not accept that learn^ 
ers can acquire Jahguage material according to a strict 
p-ammatical sequence of presentation. While the iasic 
view of language may be structural, tlie syllabus, in 
that case^ may be more situational or even content- 
based. Only with the audio-lingual method in the 1960s 
did language teaching operate on a clearly eriuhciated 
theory of learning— behaviorism. Although they were 
never as clearly formulated and stated^ cognitive code 
methods were based on a theory of learning that called 
for consciQus recognition of the structures and patterns 
of lahgiaage form. 

More recently, Krashen (1982) proposed a theoiy of 
learning that is characterized by unconscious acquisi- 
tion of language ability thrqu^ exposure to appropriate 
language input in meaningful settings, assigning a 
mihbr role to conscious learning and formal practice. 

Clearly, a syllabus based on the theory of learning 
espoused by coghitive code teaching would have to etti- 
phasize language forihs and whatever expUcit descrip- 
tive fchbwledge about those forms was presently avail- 
able. A syllabus based on an acquisition theoiy of learn- 
ing, however, would emphasize uhahalyzed, though 
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possibly carefully selected, experiences of the new lan- 
guage in an appropriate variety of discourse types. 

: Leaf ri^r type is: a^^^ variable in the choice of 
syllabus. Much has been said ahd^itten about of 
learner in the last severaL decades (Birckbichler & 
Omaggio, 1978; Brown^ 198Q). A prevailing belief in 
language teaching is that there are numerous and 
distinct types of leartiexs andlearning^^ and that differ- 
ent experiences should be provi^ so these leariiefs 
can proceed toward the same goal of communicative 
eampetenee in their own manner <Krahnke & Knpwles, 
1584). Unfortunately^ little empirical e\dderic^^^ 
the notion^ that there really are^ dHTerent tj^es t>f lan^^ 
guage learners (see Gorbett & Smith, 1984, for a relevant 
negative study)^ although experience suggests that 
there are. Even less evidence exists showing that all 
learriihg styles are equally effective and lead to the samiB 
end. At present, it seems most probably that there are 
different types of learners, and the difference between 
them leads more to difference in overall proficiency 
than it does to the same prbficiehcy through different 
routes^ ^ 

Learner type can, then, be considered a causal 
factor in syllabus choice^ although no principled basis 
exists for doing so, LfCarhe^ types can be seen in 
praclical and bbsen^able terms, such as^ of cb^itive 
activity, life style, aspirations, employment, educational 
and social backgrounds, and so on. These are much 
more salient categories than field dependence/ 
independeiice^ tolerance for arabi^ity^ or egb permea- 
bility. The more observable characteristics allow ftr 
easier choices about syllabi than the more abstract and 
hypothetical constructs. Clearly^ learners who intend to 
limit their use of a new la^ ve^ specific and 

narrow applications, such as taking orders in a res- 
taurant, have quite different instructional needs from 
those af the immigrant with career and social aspira- 
tions. And learners w previbus experience with 
language in written modes, no formal education,^ and 
immediate work and residence needs require quite 
different instruction from students learning the new 
language as a schobl subje^ 

The choice of a syllabus is a major decisibri in 
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language teaching, and it sfiouH be made as <:on- 
scidusly and witR as much information as pdscible; 
There Has been much confusion over the years as to 
what different types of coritent are pesiible in language 
teaching syllabi arid as to whether the differences are in 
syllabus or method. Several distinct types of language 
teaching^yllabus are presented in the fdlldwirig chap- 
ters, from the most formal to the most semantic or 
use-based^ and the ways iri which the various types can 
and should be implemented in vanous teaching situa- 
tidri^: are discussed. 

^ T^^^ hot, however, a how-to for syllabus design^ 
describing the process a teacher dr program should go 
through to produce a usable document^ or defihitioh of 
content. Iris tMd, it describes iypes of ^^^^^ the dif- 
ferent kirids of content that can be included in language 
teaching, and some principles to be invoked in decidiriig 
what type or types to use. The process of constructing, 
implementing^ or mddifyirig an existing syllabus is 
another matter that deserves a work of its own. 
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ix Types of Language 
Teaefilhg SyjlibUs 



Eacfi of six_ different types of language teaching syllabus 
IS treated here largely; as though it occurred "purely " 
or independently of the other types. In practice of 
CQurse^these different types rarely occur independently 
or each other. Alm&st all actual language teaching 
syllabi are combinations ef two or more of the types 
defined here Qn the other hand^ for a given course, 
text, or curriculum, one type of syllaius usually domi- 
nates- that is, while other types of content may be 
combined with the ddrhinaht iype,^ the majority of the 
content reflects one or another type of syllabus. Fur- 
thermore, ±he six types of syllabus are not ehtirely 
disimct from each other. The distihc±ibri:between syllabi 
defined as skill-based and those defined as task-based 
for example, may be minimal. In such cases^ the dis- 
tirtguishihg factor is often the way in Which the in^ 
struetional content is used in the actual teaching 
procedure. The six types ^re treated separately so that 
their characteristics^ differences, and strengths and 
weaknesses can be clearly defined. There is no recom- 
mendation that language teaching adopt one or another 
m pure form for any purpose wiiatsoever. 

The question of selecting, implementing, arid, 
possibly, combining syllabi is discussed iri Chapter s. 
For now, brief definitions of the six types of syllabi to be 
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examined are as follows: 

1. A siructura/ (or fonnal) syllabus is one in wSicfi 
the content of language teaching is a collection of the 
forms and structures, grammatical^ of the 
language being taught. Examples of structures include: 
nouns, verbs, adjectives^ statements, quesW^ 

plex sentences, subordinate clauses, past tense, and so 
dii, although formal syllabi may include other aspects of 
language form such as prdriuriciatidri or mdrphdld^. 

2. A notionaiffumtionnl syllabus is one in which the 
cbhteht of the language teaching is a collection of the 
functions that are performed when language is used^ or 
of the notions that language is use^ to express. E^ 
araples of functions include: informing, agreeing, apoU 
dgizing, requesting, promising^ and so on. Examples of 
notions include size, age, cdldf, cdmparisdn, time, arid 
so oh. 

A siluatiorial sy\\ diie iii which the cdntent 

of language /teaching is^a^cdllectidh of real or imaginary 
situations in which language occurs or is ^^^^ A sit- 
uatidn usually involves several participants who are 
engaged In some activity ^i a specific setting. The lan- 
guage occurring in the situation invdlvM a number of 
functions, combined ihta a platxsible sentient ^f^ d^ 
course. The primary purpose of a situational language 
teaching syllabus is to teach the language that occurs in 
the situations; SbnietinieB the sitUatidhs Jire pUiT)dsel^ 
relevant to the present or fature heeds^ of the language 
learners^ preparing them to use the new language in 
the kinds of situatidns that make up the syllabus. Ex- 
amples of situatioM iiiclUde^seein dentist, cdm- 
plaihihg to the landlord, bujdrig a book at the bddkstdre, 
meeting a new student, asking directions in a hew 
tdwri, arid sd dn. 

4. AskiU-based syllabus is one in which the ebhte^^^ 
of the language teaching is a collection of specific abili- 
ties^ that may play a part in using language. Skills are 
things that people must be aH do to be competent iri a 
language, relatively independently of the situation or 
setting in which the language use can occur. While sit- 
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uatiorial syHabi ^oup functions together into specific 
settings Ox'' language use, skill-based syUabi grbupL lin- 
guistic competencies (prpnunciatibn, vbMbulary, gram- 
mar^ SQciolinguistic^ and discourse) togetber into gen- 
eralized types of behavior, sucft as listening to spoken 
lahguage^for the main idea, writing well-fdrmed para- 
graphs, giving effective oral presentations, taking lan- 
guage tests, reading texts for laain ideas of supporting 
detail^ and so bri. The pnm^ of skill-based in- 

stnietibii Js ta le£t^ specffic language skill. A pbs- 
sible secondary purpose is to develop mbfe general com- 
petence in the language^ learning only iacidentaljy ah^ 
information that may be available while applying the 
language skills. 

5. A task-based syllAh}^^^ sylla- 
bus are siinilariji that in both the teachi^^ not organ- 
ized around Imguistic features of the language being 
learned but according to some other organizing prin- 
ciple. In task-barSed ixistnictibn the cbiite^ 
ing is a series of complex and purposeful tasks that the 
students want of heed to perform with the language 
they ari learhihg. The tasks are defined as activities 
with a purpose other than language leafiiing,:but^ as iii 
a content-based syllabus^ the pe^ of the tasks is 

appfdached in a way tfettis intended to develop second 
language ability; Language learning is subordinated to 
task performance, and language teaching bccurs only 
as the need aHses during the performance of a give^ 
task. Tasks ihtegrate language (and other) skills in spe- 
cific settings of lan^^ differ from situa- 
tions in that while situational teaching has the gbal bf 
teaching the specific language content that b(^^ 
the situatipn— a pf edefiried pr^^ teach- 
ing has tKeg^^ draw on re- 
soufces tb complete some piece of work— a process. The 
language skidents draw on a variety of laripiage forms, 
functions^ and skillJ^ bfle^ in ah individual and unpre- 
dictable way,^ihcb^mple^^ tasks. Tasks that can be 
used for language learning are, generally, tasks that 
the learners actually have to perform in any case. Ex- 
amples are .appl3ang talking with a social 
wbrker, getting housing information over the telephone. 
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completing bufeaucratic form collecting inforaiation 
about preschbcls to decide which to send: a child to, pre- 
pariiig^ a p^ reading a textbook 

for another course, and so on. 

6^ A conteni-bdsed syllabus is hoi j^eally a Jahguage 
teaching syllabus at alL In cohteht-based language 
teaching, the primary purpose of the instruction is to 
teach some content or information using the language 
that the students are al^^^ learning. The students are 
simultaneously^ language students of 

whatever content is being taught. The subject matter is 
primary^ and language learning occurs incidentally to 
the content learning. The content teaching is not organ- 
ized around the language tei^^ Gon- 
fe nt-based language ^eacliihg ia cojicemed with infor- 
mation, while task-based language teaching is con- 
cerned with communicative ^nd cognitive processes. 
An example of Mnteht-based lang^ teaching is a 
science, c&ss tau^t in the language the students need 
or want to learn, possibly with linguistic adjustments to 
make the science more comprehensible. 

In general^ the six types of syllabi or iristru^^^ 
content are presented beginning with ±he one based 
most on language stimcture, and ending with the one 
based most on language use. If language is viewed as a 
relationship i betweeji form arid meariirig, arid instruc- 
tion as emphasizing one of the other side of this fela^ 
tion ship, then the six types of syllabi can be represented 
as a coritinuiun, rangirig from that based most ori form 
to that basM most ari riieariirig. Such~a rel^ cari 
be represented iri graphic form as in Figure 2.1. 



stz-uctural notional- situational skill- task- content- 



runctiohal 



based 



based 



based 



emphasis on form 



emphasis oh meaning 



Figure 2.L Continuum of ^Ilabi. 
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: Another way of differenU^^ is the degree to 

which they call for an analysis of the language fiefore it 
is presented to the learnef . In a 5truetia-al syllaBus, the 
Malysis of the language ahiJahgiaage behavd^ is done 
before the teaching, and ffie teaching consists of presen- 
tations dfJihe results of the analysis to the learSier. Th.e 
learner, then, presumably incofpof ates the knowledge 
into behavior. In a con tent-bflsed syllabas, the learner 
experiences the language snthbut benefit of preanalysis 
on_the part of the teacher or syllabus designer (although 
a^ustments in the language being used may be made to 
fecilitate comprehension and learning)^ and must cany 
out whatever psychdinguistic processes are necessary 
to develop the new language behaviors himself or 
herself^ 

Yalden (1983) lists four paradigms that reflect a 
spectrum of syUabus types like those that have been 
characterized here. TMey are synthetic-analytic, fonnal- 
functidnal, structural-contextual, and grammatical- 
commtctticative. All fall well within the extremes of the 
spectrum. Clearly, some instructional content is rela- 
tively removed from any real br^finagined context of use, 
and some: instructional content is identical with the 
lahpiageJbeing learned. 

,1: The six archetypes presented here differ in the ways 
in whirh they relate linguistic form to meaning and 
use. The structUraL syllabus in its idealized form pre- 
sents^lahguage form removed from actual occasions of 
use. The hotionaiyfunctional syllabus attempts to jrelate 
language forms to occasions of use l>y presenting canon- 
ical or customaiy relations between form and categories 
of use (furictibnsi The situational syllabus and skill-, 
taskr, and xbntent-based syllabi all present language 
forms in various ifypes of contexts of use^The situational 
sylliibus provides idealized^ettihgs^ presenting lan- 
page forms to the learner on the basis of intuition or 
investigation on the part of the course writer. The 
skill-hased syllabus does it byjdefinirig types bf use oh 
the dis«30urse level and requiring the^leariier to apply 
the skills to real br imaginary language forms. The 
tasfc-based syllabus does it by defining sbme process or 
goal that the learner has to achieve in the language and 
requiring the learner tb carry but the process or reach 
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the goal^ using naturally pccurfing lang^ forms 
arid real infomatidn to achieve ^i^^ 
syllabus doMlt by re^ufi^ learner to acquire some 
fcbwiedge through the occasion oF use directly, with the 
acquisition of language form subordinated to the acqui- 
sition of Imow ledge. 

All of these approaches to content have succeeded m 
getting lan^age MMents to leaiir a new language, 
although tesk^based syllabi are ^^^^^ new and un- 

tested. Choosing between and among the various types 
of syllabus or instructional content and iniegratirig 
them in a useful and^ actual teaching 

pxQgra& requ awareness of the strengths and 

shortcomings of each. 

In the following chapters ^ each of these types of 
content in language teaching is examined in greater 
detail. 
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Tfie itructural Syliigus 



The structural or grammatical syllabus is doubtless the 
mflst famihar of syllabus types. It has a long history, 
mid a major portion of language=teaching has been ear- 
ned out usmg some form of it^ The structural syllabus 
IS based oil a theory of language that assumes that the 
grammatical or structural aspects Of language form 
are the most basic or usefiil. When fuaetional ability, or 
ability to use or commuhieatein the new language, is a 
goal of instructidh, the s^ctural syllabus can be said to 
embrace a theory of learning that holds that fiihctibhal 
abihty arises fi-«m stanictural knoMedp or ability. 
_ The content of the strueturaL syllabus is language 
form, pnmarily granimatieal form, and the teaching i& 
defined in terms lof form. Although the defihitioh ^f 
language form and the most\ appropriate 'lerammar" to 
use m pedago©r have long been, disputed,^ most existing 
structural syllahi use some form of traditional, Latin- 
based, descriptiv^prescriptive grammatical classifiea- 
tmn and terminology. The usual grammatical categor- 
ies are the familiar ones of hfluhi verb, pronoun, 
adjective, singular, plural^ present tense, past tense^' 
and so on. The domain of structural syllabi has tended 
to be limited to the sentence. That is, the sentence is the 
largest unit of discourse that is regularly treated A 
classification of sentence typep usually includes 
semantically defined types such as sta*,ement8 or 
declaratives, questions or interrogatives, exclamations. 
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abd conditibrials^ aii4 frammatie^ deiined types 
such as simple, compound, and complex_ sentences. 

A good deal of morphology can also be found in 
structural syllabi^ such as singular and plural mark- 
ing, the forms marking the: tense system of the lan- 
guage^ and special mbrphblogy such as^ determiners 
and articles, prepositions and postpositions, gender 
markers, and sa on. Morphology also deals with vocab- 
ulary, specifically forinal aspects such as prefixes and 

suffixes. : : :: i : _ 

A key feature of the structural syllabus is that it is 
"synthetic" (Wilkins, 1976; Yalden, 1983). Synthetic syl- 
labi require analyses of the language (content)^ such as 
word ir^uericy coim parainatical ixialysis, and dis- 
course aiialysis. The syllabus desigrter uses the ele^ 
ments isolated asa result of the analyses to make up the 
content of the syllabus. In most cases these are rules, 
patterns, arid grammatical elements, usuitlly with 
guidelines for their combination and: use. Because of 
their sjmthetic riature^ structural syllalii assume 
eral theory of learning that holds that leariiers can 
synthesize the material being taught in one of at least 
two ways. Firsts the analyze ijifdrmatidn— t^ 
and patterns-^are aviailable as the learner: attempts to 
use them in lin^istic communication; The learner- 
uses the information either to generate or produce 
utterances or discourse^ or to check the accuracy of 
production; SeciBnd, analyzed iriforraatibri is trans- 
formed frbiii arialyied^ possibly cdhseidus kribwledge, 
into the largely unconscious behavior that makes up 
language use. 

There are several ways to presejit : language struc- 
ture, of course . For- ^xample^ the sy llabus may call for 
descriptive ability on the part of the students. That is, 
the students are expected to be able to describe rules or 
explain why an utterance right of wrong. This is 
explicit structural k:ribwledge. A second type of struc- 
tural knowledge is reflected in reco^ition or judg- 
mental ability. This is the type of structural knowledge 
or ability that native speakers hav^the ability merely 
to judge whether a given fofih is acceptable or: nbt^^ 
usually, to correct uriacceptable forms. A third fw)ss^^ 
goal of structural teaching is accurate productive be- 
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haviQr---the learners should become able to use the 
structures being taught without necessarily being able 
to describe or make judginehts^^bout them. These are 
three quite different uses^ of structure in the classroom, 
and teaching often does not keep them clearly distinct! 
Theiirst, at least, would require a very different type of 
instructional content than the other two. Teaching for 
descriptive or explanatory ability would require that the 
instructibn iheludi explicitly stated rules and explana- 
tions,: which the other approaches might hot heed to 
include. 

Structural syllabi have most frequently been asso- 
ciated \yith cognitive methods of language teachings, 
audidlirigualism, grammar- translation methods, and 
several innovative methods such as the Silent Way, 
Some versions <)f cognitive theory have asserted that 
languages are best learned through conscious knowl- 
edge of the forms of the language and the rules for their 
combination. Audio-lingpial methods use a beMviorist 
leamihg model to instill structural; knowledge and be- 
havior in learners. Grammar-translatioh methods pre- 
sent the ^ammatical forms and patterns of the lan- 
guage explicitly, and then call for the student ta practice 
and apply ^he knowledge in translating from liis or her 
native language to the language being learned, and vice 
versa. More recent Cognitive inethods dispense with the 
translatibn, but still call for e3q>ricit identification: of the 
forms and structures of the language ccsnibihed with 
application and practice focusing bh the forms (Carroll 
1966; Rivers, 1981). 

With structural syllabi, the problem of selecting 
m.itructioAaLcontent is usually minimal. Except in the 
ease of uncommonly taught jangUaf es, the grammati- 
cal structure of the language being taught is usually 
well known. Of <:bUrse, especially in recent j'ears as 
syntactic facts have accumulated through work in 
synta&tic theory, many little-known aspects of the 
^ammars of even well-kndWn languages have been 
documented. 

^ One fflinoi^ problem with the selection of cdriteht is 
the deip-ee of detail the instruction should be concerned 
With. A grammatical point can be presented in a basic 
or general way, with little detail and few exceptions, or 
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it can be presented with all of its quirks and intricacies. 
For example, in teaching the English present perfect 
tense^ it is not immediately^ o^ how much to dis- 
tinguish it from the ^ast tense in order to provide 
learners with useful lai6wledge._ 

While the selection of content is not a major prob- 
lem, the sequencing or grading of the cpntent is. Several 
ciit^ria have been pripbsed for detennin 
which to preseitt various stmctures an^ a 
language. Kelly (1969) provides a historical perspective, 
arid identifies complexity ("facility"), regularity rgram- 
niatical analysis"), and pfodUctivity,_dr the usefulness 
of the structure; as the three most irjequeritly invoked 
criteria; A recent summary is provided by Uahale and 
Swain (1980). The familiar criterion of grammatical 
complexity is, of course^ primary, although no otyective 
irieasiire has ever been estab^ and syllabusE and 
materials writers have had te resort to mtuitive criteria 
or "the cumulative experience of language teachers" 
(Alexander, 1976, p. 91) to determine complexity and 
sequencing. Other cri communicative facility 

cbinmuhicative gerieralizability , degree of: faeilitatibh of 
acquisition of other structures, perceptual accessibility, 
and dialectal markedness- Strict sequencing of struc- 
tures in language teaching be avoided 
because it leads to difficulties in appl5ririg the ebricepts to 
specific cases. ^ 

Other criteria that can be invoked in making 
sequencing decisions include degree of difference 
between the structure concerned arid its equivalent in 
the learners* first language, the learrte^^ 
tive need for the structure, and the order in which the 
structure occurs in a natural acquisition sequence. 

Ultimately^ hbw^ the sequencing problem is 
uhsiLved. Nb single iriteribri is used^ and empirical 
evidence is lacking. In practice^ sequencing decisions 
are generally based on presumed simplicity, frequency, 
and heed. In English^ for example, the simple present 
tense is usuaHy presented, before the more complete 
present continuous, and the past before the present 
perfect. Ordering of the present continuous and the 
past, however^ remains variable, and principles for 
sequencing them relative to each other are lacking. 
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Yalden (1983) summarized; the Mructural sequel 
used in a number of textbooks. Although slie concludes 
that there is great similarity in their sequencing ^ in 
fact; structures such as the ones just mentibnied are 
presented in quite vat^ng order inidifferent texts. Of 
the four sequences examihei by Yalden, the Future 
tense was presented before the present perfect in two 
and after it iit two. The present continuous was pre- 
sented much earlier than the past in Oiie text and after 
the past in two. 

The sequencing or grading problem is complicated 
by questions of leammg^ theory, whether structures are 
to be mastered on initial presentation or gradually re- 
fined and expanded during repeated presehtatiohs 
(spiraling), and by problemfi of relation to and integra- 
tion wjth Other typesi of syllabus. These issues will be 
considered again in Ghapter 9. 

Examples ef Struetural Syllabi 

Textbooks are not syllabi, but they frequently become 
syllabi and they certainly reflect what mfbiro writers 
believe should be the ccmteht and order of teaching. 
Rather tMn provide ah Sample of an imaginaiy struc- 
tural syllabus, or of a real but unrepresentative iiie^ tiie 
content and order of several representative ESL text- 
books are provided as examplea of structural syllabi. 

The following partial content list is from a textbook 
series^Sr beginning students of ESL that is structurally 
organized, although it contains some situational cbh- 
tent. The book is JVeu; English 900, published in 1978 by 
Collier Macmillah. 

Third sirigular present tense 
Simple past 
Negative questibhs 
G6Tn§ toruture 
CouTdas possibility 
Adjectives of comparison — 

Two-word verbs 
CbufeFi>ast bf can 
Infinitives 
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This Bnd thsd 

^VT-^ - 

Se^pmserii tense 
Subjeci pr-onoujis 
Predicate adjectives^ 
Su bjecLpro noam--pj u ral 
Possessive adjectives 
Demonstrative pronouns 
Imperatives _ - 
Negative of 6e 
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Possessive pronouns 
Past of be 
Simple present 
May, rmy mt 
Cm^can't - 

Simple present, negative 
Count and mass nouns 



Tag questions 



CbUrIt, noncount 



Present continuous 



indirect object position 
lV/7/ future 

WoutdMOf would ratiisr 
Must, must not 
Past contin aous - 
Emtedded-M^jdauses — 

rejative-clauses 
Reflexives 
r// adverbs 

S/70G/3 



Frequency adverbs 



// + reai condition 



Note that the grdupiiige and grading tend to follow 
ah order of dif&eulty and fr^ arid that riot 

all formally related material is presented at oriee. Tte 
modals, For example, are presented separately from 
each other ^ presumably in an order based on frequency 
or cjgmmunicative need. 

The second example is &om Uhderstandin^^^ and 
Using English Grammar (Aiar, 198l)r brie of the jrioat 
widely used recent ESI» structural texts. The contents of 
the book are as follows (with some abbreviations): 



Questions- 
yes/no 

iV/vquestibns 
negative questions 
tag questions 

Singular and plural 

subject-verb agreeement 
pronoun agreement 

some singular, plural usages of hbuns^rregUlar noun plural'- , 
count and noncount nouns, etc. 

Verb tenses 

irregular verbs aiid sf>ellirig 

an overview of English verb tenses— simple, progressive, perfect, 
etc. 

using verb tenses^imple present, present progressive, etc. 

The passive 
Modal auxiliaries 



Qerunds and infinitives 
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Adjective crauses 
Noun clauses 
Conjunctions 



Adverb clauses and related structures 
time, cause, and effect 
opposition and condition 

Cbrnparisbn 

Conditional sentences 

Gerunds and infinitives (advanced) 



Note that structural material is grouped in this book ac- 
cording to type, dbvidusly^ this book is not intended as 
the sole IJaniing^ soured for students; bthervnse,\a^ they 
cduld do for the first ^it would be to ask questions; Pre- 
sumably, this is a remedial or review grammar, in- 
tended to increase students* existing knowledge. 



Pesltive GPiaraeteristies 
of Structural Syllabi 

structural approaches to lahguaige teaching have 
come under severe criticism at many times in the his- 
tory of the field <Kelly^ 1969) for m£Uiy dbyious reasons. 
Nevertheless, stnictur^^ syllabi^ either in their pure 
forni or in combination with bther^iypes^ of syllabi, 
remain the most oommon in the language teaching 
world. Several factors accoimt for structural syllabi's 
popularity that are also feasant content 
heeds to ie ediisidereiiit lan^age leaching; 

One reason^ frequently overlooked in recent discus- 
sions, is that structure or grammar is the most general 
cdmpdnent of communi competence. Every utter- 
ance, if it is reasonably weU formed, ihvblvjBS a ^^ g^^ 
structmre^ which can ^e used for a variety of functiohs, 
situations, and meanings. Because form is the most 
generalizable aspect of language^ it can be argued^, it 
shduld be the basis for language course content. ^^^^^ 
fuhdamehtaL nature of stmcture has been restated b^ 
much recent work in second language acquisition, 
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almost all of which (see Dulay, Burt, & Krashen, 1 982^ 
for a suminary) has focused- oil the de^^elopmeht of 
structure. Dulay and Bjjrt 09761 ar^e for the use of 
structure as ah index of overall lin^istic development, 
Tfcixs^ despite doubts about the utility of structural 
knowledge, the importance of structural ability in lan- 
guage use is recdgnized^ The question 0 how easily 
fonnal knowledge: transfers to functional ability re- 
mains unanswered^ however. 

A second reason for the popularity of structural 
syllabi is simple familiarity. "Grammar" is ifrequehtly 
expected in a language clMs and usually constitutes 
familiar content; The grammar of a lan^ be 
complex,^ but the^^^^^ are generally well 

known and make up a relatfvely finite body of knowl- 
edge. If a language course prpmises to teach the basic 
grammar of the lan^age, prospective learners are 
fairly sure if what to expect. 

A third feature of structural syllabi is that their 
content is relatively easy to describe. Noun, verb, imper- 
ative, plural, and geruTtd are teraas that are generally 
shared within the language prbfessMh, ah<i 
generaljigreemeh^^^ they mean. This is cer- 

tainly more true of structure than it is of^ say^ the 
functions of language^ where the definitions are bflen 
unfamiliJLr and frequently nbt^ "ex- 
perts;" Mbr^ important, ^ammatical concepts are 
siraply better defined than functional ones: A past tense 
is a clearer concept than an invitation or a directive. _ 

A fourth reason why structUraL s^^ 
quently used is that 5trac^ knbwle^e is the most 
measurable of the components of communicative com- 
petence. Because of the relative finiteness of structural 
knowledge and its relatively ciear 
meht tasks are easily preparied to deteraihe Jiow much 
students have JDr iiave not learned. The grammar test is 
a familiar task, and its presence on almost any type of 
language evaluation is evidence of its ease bf use. Also^ 
it is Msier tb make right-br-!^ about the 

structural aspects of leamefsVlan^age than about any 
other aspect Since much of language instruction takes 
place in contexts in which learners' knbwledge is mea- 
sured, either to rank students or to measure their prbg- 
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ress, the choice of a structural: basis for instruction and 
evaluation often seems hatm-al; 

Fifths while structural knowledge d^es not seem to 
be used directly by learners (see Ellis^ 1986^ for a thor- 
ough discussion), some evidence (Higgs & Giiffbrd, 
1982) sugge&ts that it Mn prevexit later fossilizatioh or 
cessation of leaminf^ Basing thei on non- 

experimental lQnfitudmalx)bserTO and an analysis 
of the piiqr experience of students who succeed and 
those who fail to progr_ess past an intermediate s of 
language learning^c Higgs and GU^^ state that the 
only factor that deirly difr^^^ the successful 

from the unsuccessfiH^ prior instruction in 

the^tructure of the language. Generally, students who 
ultimately achieved high profidency in a hew language 
were students who had Mrlier ^received ih&tra in 
the form of the language. Students who fossilized or 
were hot ible to progress beyond a high intermediate 
stage were those who had acquired the language 
without benefit of much formal instructiiah; Much more 
research needs to be dbhe to ihve and validate 

Higgs and Clifford's sujgg^^^ however. 

Sixth^ according to t£e prevailing theoiy of language 
acquisition^ Krashen's acquisition or "Monitor Theory" 
(Krashen, 1982, 1985)^ structural Jmewledge can play a 
limited but well-defihedj-ble in language use by serving 
as the basis fer the learner to Monitor, or check pn the 
accuracy of production and self-correct acc()rdihg to 
known rules when time and the MtehtiiDh of the lan- 
guage user allow fdr ik These e^^ met only 
oh di&erete-pbiht Imig^ and, to some degree^ in 
the editmg jof writing. Monitoring is also limited to the 
use of relatively easy rules, and there is sdihe evidence 
(Tarone, 1986) that the attempt to JHom^ com- 
plex rules actually: accuracy of language 
prdiuetioh. According to Krashen's theory, however. 
Monitoring, within the limitations he prbpdses for it, 
does play a useful role ih secdhid language peSbf- 
mance, and Krasheh. recdmi^^^ the teaching of 
structural knowledge ^0 that second language learners 
can use such knowledge under the conditions that allow 
for it. 

Seventh, ihstructidh ih language structure offers a 
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basis for teachers or otiiers to provide learners with 
feedback on the accuracy of their production. Learners' 
errors are corrected with specific reference to preyidU 
instruction in accurate forms or tb: explahatians or 
nales^Tliia factor is of ilo^^^ bemuse extensive 

evidence has demonstrated that such overt error correc- 
tion has no effect on accuracy. Nevertheless^ error cor- 
r^ctidn is a widely accepted and practiced technique for 
deahrig with, learners' errors, and many teaching cur- 
ricula call for it 

Eighth, structural syllabi are naturally value- and 
culture-free, They can be taught independently of cul- 
tural values in iristniitidrial settings where the lari- 
giuage itself jnay be desired, but hot the social and 
cultural values_ that are associated with it. This is 
becoming increasingly true in some developing cGun- 
tries^ where major world languages such as English 
are needed, but for political, sodal, or reli^us reasons^ 
auttidnties do hot want the social and cultural values of 
England, the United States, or other English-speaking 
countries to be imported along with the language. 

Negative Characteristics 
of Structural Syllabi 

Several hbtofioua weaknesses are associated with 
structural syllabi. The most important of these is the 
usability^ applicability^ or transferability of structural 
knowledge. Structural knaw^^ may be teachable, 
and there is some: evidence tiiat it is learhable, but^tiiere 
is almost no evidence that it affects behavior in Ian- 
^age use to any gr^at degree. Studies of the relation- 
ship of teaching of language form to writing ability in 
the leariiers\ first lariguagei^Xor example^ Have shown 
that it_ has no measurable effect oh any aspect of their 
writing ability (Hartwell, 1985). The studies on the order 
of a(?quisitidn of certain basic structures in languages^ 
measiired by appearance in^ language use^ show 

little or no relation to the order in whicfc they are 
usually taught or the order in which the studies' sub- 
jects were taught. Instruction in structure^ therefore^ 
does not seem to transfer to behavior very well or easily^ 
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]f at all (see Ellis, 1986, for a detailed treatment of this 
question). 

Although the real and apparent successes of struc- 
ture-based teaching cannot be fully described here, 
several points can be made. First, many students do 
"learn" structural matter, and ti^y can demonstrate 
tiieir knowledge oxixertain tjgpes of this kiidwl^ 
edge: does xibt seem to manifest itself during unmbni- 
tored language use. Thus the knowledge is learnable, 
but the degree to which it is usable is questionable. 
Second, while instruction in form may have few direcl 
benefits, it certamly has indirect benefits in that it can 
prbvide usable language input on the basis if which the 
student develops his or her own version ©rtiie language. 
Students may become competent in the new language 
as a cbnsequeiice of mstriic but not as a direct result 
of ihstmctibn in form. Their competency^jmay w^ 
develop fi-om various forms of instruction; The lack of 
direct benefits of instructibn inL language form is 
counterintuiliye to mariy iariguage teachers and stu- 
dents, especially^those w^ are familiar with the large 
number of grammar-based language teaching pro- 
grams that have produced second language^^u of 
some competence, ^mbst all resient studies of the re- 
lationship bf experience t outcome, however, have 
failed to dernbhstrate a direct connection between in- 
struction and ablity. 

A second ma^or drawback ti stmcture-based in- 
struction is that it cai mislead leariiw^ thinking 
they are learning a language when, in fact, they are 
learning facts or information about a language. Sbme 
teachers contend that the fact that iMmers reqiiest ox- 
demand instruction in language s^truetureis reason in 
itself to offer it. „The re^^ is compelling, but such 
denmnds on the part of students need to be carefully 
examined and managed. In most cases, they are 
probably demanding such instructibh because it is fa- 
niiliar and makes them feel secufe,^ because in 
learhirig structure the students think they are learning 
tiie language. 

A third drawback to structural syll^^ a result of 
the sequencing or fading problems referred to earlier. 
A strictly structural syllabus prevents students from 
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preducing^stmctures they have hot Been taught. Either 
ffie students Save to be severely limited or controlled in 
their use of the new language until the needed struc- 
tures have been taught, fir groping and error must hi 
tolerated or ignored uritiLithe appropriate ins tructibh 
appeaMJn the seqtte^^ led to the 

development of "controlled communicative activities" 
that are intended to provide practice in using forms that 
have been taught. 

Applicatidhs 

The low transferability of structural knowledge to 
actual limguage behavior sevej^ly limits its application 
in language teaching settings, at least to language 
instruction whose goal is the ability to function in the 
language. If pass^ive stnictuf al ah end in 

itself £i;e.,: explicit znelalinguistic^^ might 
be d^ired in i descriptive^ 1^^ course), then 

extensive instruction in language structure can be 
useful. It is also widely held that by focusing an 
structure or grammar, second lahgM 
improved. But, ^s indicated eaflier^ v^^ evidence 
supports this point of view. In addition, the notion 
overlooks the fact that learner error involves many 
aspects of language besides ^ammar. Indeed^ m^ 
local grammatic^^ errors da hot interfere with under- 
standing or otherwise ^ the person who commits 
them more than vocabulary or pronunciation errors. 
The desirable but limited role that Mpnitoiihg can play 
in lanpLage^ use can al^^^^ a limited amount of 

teachihg M lahguage form. ^ ^ ^ 
^ In some settings, however, a structural definition of 
the language being taught may be Uie only one possible. 
This is often the case when the lan^ 
in Ibcatiohs that ar^ removed from the language's 
hative-speakihg cbmmuhit the limited goals 

and resom-ces of such teaching^ it may be that a small 
amount of structural knowledge of the language is all 
that the learher cah expect te take jiway^ There ^m^^ 
even be cases in which, ^r political or cultural reasons, 
the sponsors of the instruction may not want the 
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cultural values of the language to accompany the lan- 
guage instruction. In such caseSi instruction limited to 
the itnlcture of the Ian 

Beyond ^ese^eneral rem^^, space does hot allow 
forther disoission of the eternal dispute over whether 
grammar or structure can or should be taught to bring 
about secdnd language behavioTv I^oponents 
tural instruction still arg^ structures can be 

taught ^hd learned, and eventually appear as natural 
language behavior. Until objective evidence supports 
this as a general and direct rather ttian an exceptional 
or indirect route to second language, ability^ defining 
language instractlcnaL content in tenns of steuctural 
information will at best detract from more useful in- 
structional contentv The primary role for the structural 
syllabus seems to be to instruct learners in aspects of 
the new language that are cbgnitivdy aM and 
useful to them^ ^the easy ralesj under pe limited coh^ 
ditions that time and the conditions of speech or writing 
allow. 

A more complex, arid more coinmbnr rble_f^^^ 
tural icbhtent is tft aer\'e as the organizing ffam 
£br cxther types ctf langua^ content, such 

as situations (dialogues^ notions and functions^ and 
higher-level language skills* Such an brganizing to 
tibri may: obscure or dilute : the characteristics of the 
stmctural syHabus^revie^ the basic fuhc^ 

tions of such content remain the same The question of 
combining types of content into actual teaching syllabi 
will be considered in Chapter 9. 



4 

The 

N^tiohai/Fuhetishai 

Syllabus 



The notional/functional syllabus is the best known of 
cbh tempbrary larigujage teaching syllabus types. It is, 
however, als^o the object of a ip^eat^deiLof misuiid^ 
standing. On the one hand, while notionaL^unctional- 
ism has been referred to as an "approach" (Brumfit & 
Johnson, 1979; Widdbwsori, 1979)^ it has jiever been 
described as anything other than a t^^ of 
language ih&tructioh that can be taught through a 
variety of classroom techniques. On the other hand, 
nbtionarl/functionalisni has been closely associated with 
what has J)een caU^d "cbmmunical language 
teaching" (Brumfit & Johnson, 1979; Richards & 
Rodgersij 1986; Widdowson, 1979), a rather amorphous 
view of language teaching that has been refeired to as a 
method but is really a colljectibn of different apprbache 
an^ procedures clustered arbund ribtibhal/furietibrial 
content. 

Because of its broad scope, its confusion with in- 
structibnal method, and itl own lack of definition^ 
nbtibhal/furictibnalism is diffibut tb describe clearly* A 
harrow perspective^ is taken here,^^ viewing the n^ 
al/functional movement only in terms of a means for 
defining instructional content. In this sense, notion- 
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al/functional syUabi have inueii in common with struct 
tural syllabi in that feoth are subject to a variety of in- 
terpretations and can be associated with a variety of 
methodologies. 

Notional/functionalisra grew but b£ a functionally 
oriented linguistic tradition that lias long existed in 
gfitain. Rather than examine language in isolation 
from its uses and social context^ British linguists such 
as Firth (1957) and Halliday (1973) have insisted that 
adequate descriptions of language must include infor- 
mation on how and fei- what purposes and in what ways 
language is used. The philosophical work of Austiii 
(1965J provided the basis for muchjbf the recent analy- 
sis. In the United States^ the sbeialinguistic work of 
Hymes (1972) and; others: ail cbnununicative competence 
provided mucbL of the theoretical basis for notional/ 
functibnalism m language teaching. - 

- ^^tjts simplest, nati&nal/functibnalism is, in Rich- 
ards and Rodgers' (19M terms, a ihebry of language. It 
holds that basic to language are the uses to which it is 
put. If language is seen as a relationship between form 
and fiihctibh, iotional/fimctionalism takes the ftirietioh 
side of the equation as primary and the forin side as 
secondary. For example^ rather than regarding the 
future tense form (with toiji) in English as basic and 
discussing the ases^ to which it can be put (e.g., talking 
about the future, making promises) as secondary, in a 
functional view of language, ribtiohs such as future and 
functions such as prdmisia^: are considered basic and 
the _future teji8(B form is discussed as one way of 
realizing these^otions and functions. Figure 4.1 pre- 
sents the two different types of relatibnsliip^ 

Other interpretations and applications have elab- 
orated on nbtiohal/fttnctiohalism, but the most basic 
point of the movement in language teaching is that 
categories of language use rather than categories of 
language form have been taken as the organizing 
principle for iristruetibn. 

While the categories used to talk about language 
form Are familiar-— noun, verbi Statementi question, 
present tense,^ subordinate lelausjef and so oh--the 
categories of language use are much less well known. 
Nbtibrial/fuhctibhalism defines them in two ways. First, 
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hotwns, or citeg^ries^bf^ meaning^ are what Wilkihs 
(1976) has calljed seman^^ categories^ 
which are usually characterized by interaction between 
categories of meaning and gfammAtical foiro 
languages. Example^^^ afBztimej^ durdiibh, 

quantity^ ag^^ many others. 

The second category of language use is functionsy or 
the uses to which language foms are put^ whst 
Finocchiard and Bitimfit have^ called tiie 
tive pui^oseCsr b^^ (1 983, p. la). Examples are 

dgreemeni, greeting, apprwai, prediction, requesting 
directions, apotogizing, and so on. An excellent listing 
of functional categdrieg for teaihingzaecbad br ferei^ 
languaget call: be found in van Efc (1976) and Fihocchi- 
aro and Brumfit (1983). 

Each notion or function can be associated with a var- 
iety of forms, of cdurse. rnstrumeMdUty cani be ei- 
pfessed with prepbsitibiiJ te.g., /^fey h "with Siti 
axe")i V£rb5 ie^.^ axe," 'chopped'% and with 

prepositionai phrases (e.g., /'by chapping ifl. Futum 
time can be expressed by future tense forms (e.g., "HZ 
go tomorrow^" "I'm gbm^ 2q go tbmbrrbw" 
tense forms (e.g., "I leave tbmbitbw"), or present con- 



From structur0 fo WhctToh 




Function (future) 



Form {e:g:, iv^j 



Function (promising) 




Function (prediction) 



From fanctloti to stmcfan 



Form (be going to) 



Function (e.g., "future") 



Form (wW) 




Form (be ^ -hg) 



Figure 4.1 . Dltterlngtelaiionships between form 
and function 
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tinttous forms (e.^^^ leaving tomorrow"). In this 
sense, notionayfunctionaliEni is not really new. In 
structural teaching, fortas are prim indica- 
tions are often (but net Jiecessanly) made as^to Bow the 
fbiTOs can be used. In nqtidnalyrunctionarism, the uses 
are primary and forms are supplied as necessary. 

The dete:mination of what notions^ fun^ 
forms to indude in aMachirig sy^ 
as part Qf\ribtibiiaFfuiitcti0^ notionaV 
fTOctibhalisri is a procedxxre for de^^^ a syllabus or 
choosing content for a specific syllabus^ but it is not a 
part of the content of the syllabus itMlL 
specific syllabus cbiiteh^^ examming the ^e of 

discourse the leariiers are going to need to engage in, 
noting the notions and functions and the specific fbrtns 
that are used to express them in the types bf discbursje 
in vol ved , and putting them together into a language^ 
tjeachiiig syllabus (see Muntby^^ for a detailed 

descriptioii of this type of procedure). This teaching 
toward specific discpurse t3rpeSi based on an jgaalysis of 
the discourse^ is one reason why nptibiial/fi^ 
is bflen called "cbmmmiieative;" A seeb^ reason is 
simply that^y teaching the association of form and 
meaning, communicative ability will be more likely to 
result than if form is taught alone. A third reasbii is 
that many applied linguists active irt the hbtibnaFfiihc- 
tibnal inbve^meiit realized that both the content and not 
ju&t the procedures of language teaching had to be 
expanded and modified in order to develop appropriate 
functional ability m students^^ : 
: It is iinpbrtaiit tb nbte^ though^ that nbtiohalyTunc- 
tibhaHstn ^as initiaHy associated with a cognitive type 
of learning theory that called for explicit presentation of 
language material, conscious recognition^ and practice. 
More recently, it has begun to incorporate experiential 
learning^ theojy, simil^ tb iSrasheh's acquisition theory 
(Krashen, 1982), and to use techniques such as creating 
information gaps and problem-solving- tasks as class- 
rooin activities (Richards & Kbdgers^ 19^^^^ 

Sequericirig^^arid grad^^^ bf Ifenguap rnaterial do not 
seem to be of major concern to notional/fimctional sylla- 
bus designers. Little in the literature discusses prin- 
ciples for sequencing material, and the question is 
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rarely raised. Littlewood (1981) mentions only the criter- 
ion of simplicity of ifonn fdriiseqiienci^ 
tions. Finocchiard and Brumfit (1983) note tttat "selec- 
tion arid gradatiort is more flexible than in tlie past" 
(p^40); arid invoke trie criteria of learners' need for 
functions, preexisting linguistic knowledge^ graramati- 
cal complexity of the struciafes needed^ arid the length 
of utterance needed to perforiri ^oriie fimctidri. 

Selection of matterial was discu^ earlier. When 
furictioris associated with multiple forms are the basis 
for instruction, it is clear that some selection must he 
made. In the most general ajiprdach tx) ridtioriaKTurie^ 
tidnal syllabus design, that df the European uiiit/credit 
system {variEk, 1976), tiie detemination was made as a 
result of individual and committee work using any 
means available to determine what tile liriguistic rieed 
of educated adult leaniers in the: EurdpeBri cbriirinmity 
would be; A general European Byllabus was designed on 
th^t/basis,_a syllabus that would provide a basis for 
foreign language teaching to adults throughout Europe, 
Munby (1978) presents a detailed process for: carrying 
out an arifilysis arid turriirig it iritd a Byllabus; The 
etiiergirig iield of discourse analysis provides much of 
the basis for selection of instructional content. 

Notional/funotional syllabi have been ardurid ifdr :a 
much shorter tinie thari: struetural dries^ alt 
aspects of therii_certai^^ a longer history. Much 

misuridejrstanding and lack of definition still surround 
them, in addition to the confusion resulting from 
various connotations of the textri "cdrixmuriica^^ 
Prdblems in using therit are sim^^ the problems 
ttiat have arisen^ with stractural syllabi — low transfera- 
bility and sequencing difficulties. When combined with 
a cognitive theoi^ of leaming and not cdmbiti^^ 
indre iriteractidrial and experieritial classroom activi- 
ties^ ridtidriaFfurictidrial syllabi become little difTererit 
from structural syllabi, a point noted by Widdowson 
(1979): 

Tlie ridtidrial syllabus, it is claimed, develops stu- 
den^te' ability^ do this [become communicatively 
competent] by accounting for communicative 
competence within the actual design of the sylla- 
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bus itself. This is a delusioh because 
syllabusL prefiLerits Jartguaje as ah ihvehtoi^ oF 
units, of items ror accumulation and starage. 
They are notional rather than structural is<> 
lates, but they are isolates all the same. (p. 248) 



Examples 

of Notionaj/Functional Syllabi 

The major source of infomation on □the cbriteht of 
ndtional/functional syllabi is van Et £1976)^ who pre- 
sents the gerieMi syllabus unit/credit 
system, plus inventories of notions and fiinctions and 
their formal ejgjonents. A number of textbooks^ mariy 
British, some American^ have been written using no- 
tions and fiinctLdJiS:_a^ widely used 
series are the /a Toac^ Eife Siyies series, the 
former (a series for beginning students) by Castro and 
Kimbrough (1980) and the latter ifan inteiSiediate se^^ 
ies) by Lozano and StUrt^evan^ a situ- 
ational irgajiizatidxiw^ functional content. A sample 
unit from each follows. 

Whafs the matter? 

Talking about sickness 
Making a suggestldh 
Accepting or rej^^^^ a suggestion 
Making a request 
Agreeing to a request 



(Castro & Kimbrough, 1980) 



Do you want to come with me? 



Inyita someone t^^^ something 
Refuse an invitation 

Ask for an^d giye info^ about people 
©ffer to do something 
Accept an offer 
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Ask sbmebrie to give a message to another person 
Mention a condition for doing something 



(Ldzsmto & Sturtevant, 1981) 

Finocchiaro and Brumfit provide a sample "curricu- 
lum" (i.e.^ syllabus) that illustrates the dfga^^ 
of fiihctidhs and the pbss the func- 

tions to situations, structtxres, and activities (see Fig. 
4.2). 

Positive GFiaraeteristies 

of Notional/Functional Syllabi 

Without doubt, including information about how 
language is used in a teaching syllabus putentially 
increases the zdasefulrie&Si zdf=lan^ 
(Einocchiare & Brumfit,^ 1983). Heductibn^^^ 
according to a narrow definition of language (e.g., the 
grammatical system^ much vocabulary) can often 
demdnstrate dramatic results in the^^hdrt term but still 
fail to develop learners! overall al^^^ to ftmction in a 
new language. the notional/ 

functional syllabus is that it includes information about 
language use that structural syllabi do not. If the 
content of an appropriate ndtidnal/fuhetidhaL^ylla 
can bj^ learned, theji ^e studehts^vrtll ba better able to 
function in written or spoken interaction. They will 
have more experience with, and knowledge about, 
which linguistic forms do what iri the^ i^^ 
and they^ill hmre had exposure to at least some real or 
simulated interaction in the language. They may view 
the language less as an abstract system of elements and 
rules^ and more as a communicative system^^ i 

At the^same time, common^ sense say^ that the more 
specific instnicHoh is^ the more useful it will be. If 
notional/functional syllabi are based on accurate and 
adequate analyses of t>he types of discourse ^t^ 
will heed to engage in, and if the leamBrii continue 
according to their plan; then notiorial/fuhctiohal syllabi 
have a higher probability of developing effective users of 
a new language^ within a limited domain, in a rela- 
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tively short time. Such sueceas is a result of the intrin- 
sic relationship between function on which 
ndtidnal/fuhctiohal syllabi are based. 



A MINI-CURRICULUM 



IWeand 
FuncUm 



Cwmuinicdiive 

ExprenionM 

otPonnutai 



Adjectiv& 

Adverijm 

Structure 

MimcxUaneouk 
ActiuiGeM 



Apologizing 



Degartment 
storo ( returning 
sbrhc.ning) 

rj^.sqrfi- Would 
it he possible 



Simple past; 
present perf^ 



sHirt 

buy, wear 

smatl 

too 
you 

dates 

Aural compre- 
hension; indiro^Jt 
lE^^hLchahging 
register 



Requesting 
directions 

At the bus 
stop 



/ beg your 
pandcn. 
Could you 
iettme.:,? 

Interrop^- 

(simple 
present) 
Modai^^ust 

names of 
places 

musijgei to, 
get off, take 



hoL. , where 

U3 

numbers 



frustration 

Home (dinner 
guests late) 



How itwiisid- 
erv^JWhy 
couldn't th^ 
Have telephrwd? 

6e + Vea 
/rs(ti,iie) 



food, dessert, 
roast 

ruin, spoil, serve 



late 

30 

time, numbers 



Reading : Role play; aural 
questions and cbmprehehsibn; 
answers; dicto <?omp 
cloze proce- 
dure^; dicta- 
tion 



Fl§. 4.2. Syllabus with functSons as crganlzing prlnclpls 

N9MLJ?f(mTMF^ -ApprDacft^J>o;rt:7%eory to 

Practice by MBryLFino<x:hiaT6 and Chfistogher Bhirrifit. Copyright 
© 1983 by Oxford University Press, Inc. Adjapted by permission. 
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Negative Characteristics 
of Notional/Functional Syllabi 

tHal remain simple senes of isolated Form-fixnction 
pairings will da little to develop interactional and 
communicative ability because these isolated functions 
are not synthesized iiitd discourse. If notions arid 
tioris are tau^t accbrdirig to cdgriitive learning tttediy^ 
then them is no reason tabelie^^ such instruction 
will be much more effective than structurally based 
instruction. 

A cdilverse of one of the Mrengths d^ 
furictidrial iriatmctidri is ihatJbe^^^ the content iaiied 
to specifics of use, the instruction is less generalizable 
than structiiral content. For example^ the futiire tense 
is the future tense^ whether it is used to indicate actidri 
iii the futiire^ maie a pr^^^ dr^ve^iri order; TKus^^i 
few stmctures cairbe 

However, a ^student can learn the limited range of func- 
tions taught in a notional/functional syllabus and still 
have major stnictural gap i .. : : 

A ^ird prdblem anses n^^ 
are limited to short utterances or exchanges involving 
the functions in question. Like structural syllabi, func- 
tic Aal cdritent can be presented entir^^^ utter- 
ances and units dfdiscdur^^ is made, 
arid larger structures of discourse are ignored, the stu- 
dents may be unable to handle the new language in 
longer^ connected discourse. 

A fourth jSteritiaL^^^ lies iri the ease with 

which ridtiorialfftmctidrial syllabi cari becoriie pnmanly 
a vehicle for teaching what are called "routines" and 
"patterns" in second language acquisition studies, RdU- 
tiries are shorty fonnulaic utterai^^ generally used td 
perform sdme specific ferictidri^^u<3i^ you^ 
for a polite refusal, "Patterns" are utterances with open 
slots irito which various lexical items can be inserted 
(e.g.^ Woutd you tike M :^?). SoSie ridtidrial/furictidriil 
teachirig tends tci^emphasizie such rdutiries^^ teach 
them as the unanalyzed chunks they often are, rather 
than as the products of a grammatical system. Wliile 
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the role oLreutines and patterns in language acquisi- 
tion is open ta dispute (Dulay, Burt, fe Krashen, 1982), 
one view is that if functions are taught aJ: relatively 
frozen phrases they would he learned as and the 
imanalyzed rdUtines would u8e(Lihstead of produc- 
tive language^ &tructure8._ Once again, this shortcoming 
can overcome with appropriate instructioiial 
techniques. 



Applieation 

Proponents of national/functional syllabi contend 
that : they: are applicable Id almost any language 
teaching sitizatidn and tha^ they are simply an improve- 
ment bver structural and, to some extent^ situational 
syllabi (see Finocchiaro & Binumfit^ 19831 Td th^ 
that notidnal/functidnal jylla^^ Are either geared fir 
general applica^^^ or adapted on the basis of specific 
discdtffse and needs analyses, they certainly have wide 
application. 

In the developfflent df specific teaching programs 
for specific purposes, no^^^ to 
syllabus may be_ appropriately used to define the content 
of such courses. By allowing an examination df the 
specific functions occurring in various types of dis- 
course, the ndtidnal/func^^^ makes it 
sdme what easier td develop a syllabus with the appro- 
priate emphasis than it would be with a structural 
syllabus^ 

B^ut, as with structura syllabi, hdtidhayfiinction^^ 
syllabi present a ^ transfer. The claim has 

fi-equehtly been made that they will lead to more 
"communicative abili^" (Littlewdod, 1981^ p. 1). As 
indicated earlier^ however^ this daim Jiaa never 
empiriMLly validated^^ the content of 

ndlidnaj/fMkctibhal ins^ provides little reason to 

accept such a claim> Because narrdwly defined iidtidn- 
al/functionalisffl offers noL truly interactional Exper- 
iences,^ and no g^ida^ for developing discourse or 
strategic competence, its students are not any better 
prepared to communicate than students taught using 
more structural syllabi. It would seem that the dif- 
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ferMce bitwreen te^ form to function and 

teachmg £om functi would be minimal if all 

that is taught is a set of unanalyzed pieces of 
matipn about the new lan^age JJiat tHeJea^^ to 
syntiiesize on his^r her o^. The fe^ may still 
need real communicative and interactional experiences 
to acquire these abilitiefi . More experience and ceoi- 
troUed studies of notional/funetidnal teaching will be 
necessaiy to evaluate their potentia^^ meeting com- 
municative gdals^ of language teaching. 

When combi a more interactional ffleth- 

odblbgy and an acquisition-based theory of language, 
notional/functional instructidnal sdnteht may lead to 
more functidnal ability. goal of the 

instnictibnal p^^^ notional/functional syllabus 
might be an appropriate syllabus choice. Fdr instrucr 
tional programs whose primary gdal is stra 
knowledge, the ndtidhal/functidhal syH^ still a 

pdssible ihdice.^As i to functions^ the 

notionaFShctional syllabus may be an excellent way to 
impart conscious knowledge of the structure and func- 
tion of a language. 
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The situational syllabus has r long history in language 
teachings but situatidrial content has mostly been used 
as aiy Mjunet to ihstructibri that is primarily locuseH oh 
language fonn and structure. Many "methods," from 
grammar-translation to Berlitz to modern integrated 
textboi^ks^ have used examples of the language being 
learned ii Aituatidns an settings. These raiige from 
short dialogues to lengthy ^emes^with ca^^^ of charac- 
ters acting and behaving in complex ways. Many col- 
lections of conversation or cpminunicatidn activities are 
organized in tenns of si tM^ 

Jt_ is impbrtaht to rea^^ that there is hot jusibhe 
situational syllabus, but many, differentiated by type of 
i^ifdrmation^l C43ntent and of linguistic content, 
Alexander (1 976) has distinguished three types of situa- 
tional syllabus, differentiated by type^f ihformatidn: 
"limbo," concrete, and mythical. The limbo situation is 
one in which the specific setting of the situation is of 
little Sr nd impdrta^^ Alexander ^ves the e^ of 
ihtrbductibhs it a party^ where the setting of ihe ps^y is 
largely irrelevant, and what is important is the particu- 
lar language focus involved. The concrete situation is 
one in which the: "situatidns are enacted against spgci/^ 
le settihp" {p. 98), and what is important is the setting 
and the language associated with it. Grderihg a meal in 
a restaurant and going through customs are examples 
df cdricrete situatidns. The mythical situatidn is dne that 
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depehds on some sort of fictional story Hhe^^ 
with a fictional cast of characters & a ficti^^^ 

Amdng^^ the different linguistic focuses that can bne 
found in situations is the grammatical focus, with 
which situations are presented in such a way i^ 
particular structures or sets of striMttires are empha- 
sized. It is possible to^ imagine a prohuhciatioh focus 
that emphasizes particular pronunciaU^ problems. 
Another is a lexical focus, whose emphasis is on some 
set of vocabulary items. Situations may emphasizB 
functions-, suck as introduction or apology^, or notions, 
such as time_br^JCblQr or compansoh. FSially, situations 
may^b^cdnstructed to present various tj^es of discourse 
or interactional phenomena. 

A related way to distihguiyi situational syllabi is to 
consider whethetjsituatidhs ar^ jpresented to students 
in tbiibrm of completed discourse^ or tiie studenta are 
expected to create or modify parts or all of it; Many 
situations are presented in full^ arid stude^^ then 
asked to play out the same sitxxation using their own 
language arid, possibly, settings. On the other haiid^ 
situations can be presented as role plays, iri: which the 
students are expected to CTeate^ supply^ or fill iri rauch 
of the language that occurs iiLtfe^ 

The most fariiihar way of presenting a situation is 
as a dialogue^ jisually at the beginning of a lesson, 
although dialogues may occur anywhere iri a lesson 
The many ways in which dialogues can be handled in 
classrooms are riot desc they include 

passive liBteriirig,^tive listening, and memorization- 
they can serve as models for student imprbvisatibri; arid 
so on. 

The topics^ settings, arid participants in situations 
can vary ittfiriitely. For any use of language, a dialogue 
or situation can be created or selected to represerit it. 
The content of situations can be o mpletely crea^^^^ by 
materials writers or teachers br taKeii from real life, 

Orie versibri of jsituatioris is role plays, in which 
learners act but or perform roles in defined situations. 
In Tole plays, the language may be provided, br the 
learnerd may ad lib the dialbgue. A more sophisticated 
version of situatibtts is DiPietrd'a scenarios (DiPietro, 
1982). Sceriaribs require learners to play out roles in a 
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particular dramatic situation, usually a complex prob- 
lem-solving setting with elements that the participants 
do not anticipate. The situation is provided to the learn- 
er mthbut dialogue or te^ arid tfe leamer^^^ usu- 
ally in a group^ write ^r prepare the Imiguage and per- 
form the scenario, Alexander (197(3) suggests that situa- 
tions be personalized by putting students' names arid 
personaUties irito the 8^^^^ 

With iriy„^^^ that at- 

teriipts to incorporate some sort of language use, the 
important distinction between Teal- and "realistic" 
(faylof, 1982lmu8t he kept in mini Lariguage that is 
createiLfor the elassrobrri to to mirror actual 

occasions of language use is merely "realistic" at best» 
Language that actually occurs outside of the olassroom, 
with few artificial cbristrairits, is "real." Most elass- 
rbbria dialbgues are, at best, semirealistic. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Grily_rarely do situationa make up the entire content 
of a language course. Usually they are used to present 
new material^ providing examples bf the pheribnieria 
being taught, arid are followed by bther^ more foiused 
exercises; Situations in ihe form bf^ialogues role 
plays may also be used to practice material that has 
been presented in more isolated form. Situational ma- 
terial in many forms may be used siniply to 
comprehmsihU 1982) to iesffriers; Sbriie 

ebriversatibrial courses may rely on situational material 
almost exclusively, 

Beciuse of the wide variety of types and applications 
of situational cbnteriti it is riot assbciated with^ a^ 
specific thebiy ibf learnmg. Situational content has been 
used with audiorlingual^ cognitive, and 

experiential (acquisition-based) instruction. Situatibnal 
syllabi are alsb associated with varibus thebries of lari- 
guage; A syllabus that relied^ almost exclusively on 
real^tic situations, rather than contrived or artificial 
situations devised simply to exemplify linguistic struc- 
tures, would^ however^ be most dosely assbciated with a 
brbadly cbriimUriicative view bf language arid ari experi- 
eritial thebry of learriirig. 
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Examples of Situational Syllabi 

As already indicated^ situations rarely make up the 
entire content of a language course. They may^ how- 
ever, foiTOthebackbo or continuing stdiy line of a 
course. One example of this is the story line that uriffies 
the integrated course text, /ntereoTn. A representative 
list of the situations used in the continuing story is as 
follows: 

1. What's In the news 

2. More news 

3. Fuh^and games ^ 

4. TV hews: Fire at the Ritz 

5. Newspaper hea^ 

6. At the dentist's office 

7. A weight problern 

8. On a diet 

9. A visit to the doctor 

1 0. The wedding 

1 1. Vacatioh places 

12. Travel plans 

13. On the way 

14. Away frorh home 

(Yorkey, Barrutia, ChamM^^ Bainey de Diaz, Gonzalez, 
Ney, & Woolf, 1984, Book 3, pp. iii-iv) 

jAiiother representative list of situations is taken 
from a supplementary cdriversatibh text: 



The pet shop 
The service station 
Advertising 
Downtown 
Fire! 

The working wornah 
The universe 
Housework 



(DoBson & Sedwick^ 1975^ p. vii) 
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Positive Qharaeteristies 
of Situational Syilabi 

Situational syllabi can lead more directly than oth- 
ers to learners' ability to commixnicate in specific set- 
tings. This aspect of situational syllabi inay not neces- 
sarily be a strength. If the setting in wKicH the lan- 
guagB is to be u&^d is i^ilatix^ely Sosely f epr>se^ 
the language in the pedago^cal situation, the i transfer 
may take place. To the degree that there is a mismatch, 
or that there is unpredictability in the reaJ-li^ situati 
th^n JiTistrMidn and lacfc^ may be evident. 

Wheh_ learners are being tm specific and 

predictable settings, situations can indeed be useful. 

Situations provide contexts of discourse in which 
form and injeamng ioihcide. Students are not asfced ib 
learn disembodied fonns mth multiple potential mea 
ings or uses, but to hear and use the forms in contexts 
that illustrate and reinforce the form-meaning relation- 
ship. In this way^ situations can break the sentence- 
level barrier and demonstrate td learners, to ibme 
degree, how language operates in larger units of 
discpurse. 

The use of situations in language teaching can he^^ 
to pro vide some Social and cultural infoTmatibn about 
the language and its user^^ in a hohdidactic way. Well- 
prepared situations can show how native speakers act 
and what they talk about and are concerned about. 

Negatiye CHaraGteristics 
of Situational SyllaBi 

While sitUatibnal sylla^^^ can potentially increase 
transfer tS language use in setti^ that are closely re- 
lated to the instnictiohal situation great a use of 
predetennined and artificial situations can lead to lack 
of transfer, as students are led to rely bri prelearned 
routines andL patterns of langSia^ge use ^rather than 
creative and negotiated usM of lan^^ Routines and 
patterns are unanalyzed chunks of language (e*g., How 
have you been?) that learners acquire without learning 
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the stnictxu-al elements and that make them up. 
The rble^f rotttihes and patterns in language acquisi- 
tion isjronfa-oversial (Dulay, Burt, & Krashen, 1982), but 
it seems that pveireliance ori thertLcah interfere with 
productive language learning. For Jthose with very lim- 
ited converMtiorial goals, however, routines and pat- 
terns rnay be useful. 

It is extremely difficult t& create authehtie lah 
for instructional purposes. First, the actual pattern of 
use of native speakers in many situations are still un- 
known, an iintuition is not a reliable guide. Many of the 
studies in the collection by Wolfspn and Judd (19S3) 
demonstrate this. Relying on intuition usually results 
in artificialitgr and inaccuracy. In addition, even when 
accurate nMive speaker norms are available, a special 
type of talent is required to write focused and natural 
dialogue, rarely found in published texts. A third prob- 
lem with authenticity in siluMifihal content is its teh- 
dency to become outdated. The more specific and accu- 
rate the language associated with a situation^ the more 
likely it will become inappropriate quickly. 

A reliance on situational content can cause prjb- 
lems where the learners er the ihstriictiohal setting do 
not waht^ltural values to accompany the language. 
For example, when the purpose of teaching English br- 
other languages is academic^ busihess^f elated, bureau- 
era tic* or dtbemise purely iiistrumental, the culture in 
which the language is being taught may have a low 
tolerance or acceptance level for the cultural values 
associated with the language. Unless the situations are 
written te reflect local values or the specific activities for 
which the language is being learned, they may reflect 
Unwanted forei^ language values. 
- As with other types of instructidnal content, situa- 
tional syllabi present sequencing pa-bblerns. Few criteria 
are available for determinihg^e difficulty of situations 
and sequeneihg thena in instructional syllabi. SeqUeh- 
cing call reflect some natural chain of events (buying 
the ticket, getting on the tfaifti fmdirig the seat, apolo- 
gizing to a seat-inate, etc.), but it is difficult to control 
language that rnight^bccur in such sequences without^ 
again, resorting to artificiality. 
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Aeplieations 

As indicated at the beginning of tfii&^ situa- 
tional syllabi rirely^a tfie entire content weight of 
airfii&tnictional program. One exception is the cohver- 
sational course whose otgective is limited conversation- 
al ability with specific topics, Mother is instiii 
intended for learners mt specific situations in which 
to use the language ^eing learned, where the language 
that will occur is^ highly predictable (e.g.^ with waiters 
in restaurants^ A third case for situational content is 
a s g qoitective tool for leamerj^^ w^ 
received a great deal of finnal instruction but who have 
weak functional ability in th^ 

In general, however, situational content is most 
useful when mixed with dther types of instmctiohal 
pontent and used for the resasbns^^m earlier— to 

introduce new jnateria^ material in realistic 

ways, to provide a continuous stor^ line through some 
set of materials or a course^ or to provide opportunities 
for learners to create their own discourse in defined 
situations 

Situational content is usable with learners of all 
ages, though it is especially useful for children who 
neither want nor are ready for formal analysis. 
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Much less is known about the skill-based, task-bised, 
and conteni-basM syllabi types already 

discussed. This is especially true of the skill-based sylla- 
bus^ a type that has not been previously identified as a 
separate kind of instructional content in the literature 
on language teaching. The term "skill" in language 
teaching has generally been^used t^ designate one of the 
four modes of language: speaking listenings reading, 
or writing (Ghastain, 1976). Here, however^ the term is 
used to designate a specific way of defining the content 
of language tMchihg. 

A working definition_of s^// for this volume is a 
specific way of using language that combines structural 
and functional ability but exists independently of spei^^ 
ic settings or situations, Examp 

such as skimming^ and^cannihg ; wntihg skills such as 
writing specific topic sentences and certain kinds of dis- 
course (e.g., memos, research reports^ wdfk reports); 
speaking skills of giving instructions, ddiverihg public 
talks, giving pe^rsdrial irifojTriatib^ pur- 
poses, asjcing for emergehcy help over the telephone; 
and listening skills such as getting specific infoiroatibn 
over the telephone, listening to foreign radio broadcasts 
for news or military information^ taking orders in a res- 
taurant^ and on;^aiother, and more traditional, way 
of viewing skill-based instruction is what is called 
competency-based instruction. Competencies are simi- 
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lar to behavioral objectives in that they define what a 
learner is able to do as a result of instruction. Extensiye 
lists of cbmpeteheiis Jiave been developed for adult ESL 
(refugee and immigrant) programs in the United 
States. 

Not all native speakers of a language are jequaU^ 
competent users of language. Also, indivi^ havB 
varying cempitehce ih^ffi^^ areas. For ex- 

ample, even though anyone reading this book may be 
considered a speaker of English^ including many native 
speakers, not all are reading with the same 
efficiency, Sbmeju'e more "skiHed!\ readers than othera. 
At the same tijne, one person may be a particularly 
skilled reader but perform extremely poorly when re- 
quired to cany on an emergency conversatidn on a 
mobile radid. Or somedhe w^ inefficient reader 

may be idept at getting: pe^ 

The ability to use language in specific ways (settings 
and registers) is partially dependent on general lan- 
guage ability^ but partly based dn experience tKe 
need for specific skills. Language skills may, in fact, be 
limited to specific settings. Many waiters and wait- 
resses in restaurants, and other workers in similar 
jobs^ have learned only the English skills needed td car- 
ry dut their wdrk in the restaurant They have learned a 
specific secondrlahgua^ students to 

undertake higher education in a second language often 
involves teaching them specific skills such as note- 
taking, writing formal papers, aiid skimming and 
scahhirig while reading. j 
_ Such skiHs^^re^oinewhat independent of a more 
general language ability. Experience has shown that 
learners with limited dveraU ability in a seed 
gUage leam td pertbrax specific limited tasks but c^ 
always^ geherahze to other a^^ of the skills in 

the language: Still, while teaching with specific occa- 
sions of use in mind is possible^ the degree ta which it is 
pdssible depends dii the cdmplesdty and predicte^^ 
the tasfc Taking sm order in a restauraht iaarela^^ 
predictable task. So is the assembly of a computer chip. 
To some degree, the same possibility holds for aspects of 
laii^age use in academic Mttin^ 
forms and routines are supposed to occur. Neverthe- 
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less, increasing evidence shows that the pr edictability 
that is often assumed itt^ be a matter if folklore, arid 
academic Jariguage use riiay be as varied and unpredic- 
table as any other. 

To the degree that situations of language use and 
the needs of learners can be defined and matched^ it is 
sometimes possible to teach or emphasize specific types 
of jariguage use ahd to teach toward them. To some 
degree, skill-based syllabi have been used in language 
for specific purposes (LSP) programs, for learners who 
have some more or less well-defined acti>dty they need to 
car^ but in the jseeorid^larijpiage. Actually^ ^ueh pro- 
-ams have used a_ ccmbihation of stru func- 
tional, situational, and skill-based content. 

Skill- or competency-based syllabi are also becoming 
widely used in adult edUcatidri ESL prbgrama^ espec 
ly programs: for immiprariis arid refugees. The Main- 
stream English Eanguap Training Project (MELT) 
(li.S, Dept of Health & Human Services, 1985) i& an 
excellent example of this type of syllabus. The mdtiva- 
tiori for their use iri such prograins: seems to ebriie fr brii 
the prb^am desigriere^ goals of making the students as 
functionally competent in society and in the work place 
in as short a time as possible. The vplume From the 
Ctas$r<)om to the Workplace 
pubKshed by the Center for^A^ 

is an excellent survey of the concerns of life skills and 
vocational ESL and the role of skill- and competency- 
based instructiori. u 

: Skill-based iristriictibrial cbriterit often reflects a 
reductionist theory of la^ views the overall 

language system as reducible, at least for teaching pur- 
poses^ to specific skills or applicatipris. At its worst, 
reductidniam eiribraces the ribtidri that speicifie: skills 
can be grafted orita limited general ability (according to 
which a 5-year-old can learn to play virtuoso violin 
pieces). More generally^ the reductioriist view holds that 
larijpiBge as it is used iri sbriie specific ways is formu- 
laic and predicteble. ^ ^ ^ 

Another approach to skill-based instruction addres- 
ses general or overall language ability through specific 
skill iristinLictibri. Iri thifr approach^ iristructibjci iri spe- 
cific skills is provided iri additibri tb instruction de- 
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signed to develop global language ability, the 
presented bfMdly and with varied ah applica- 
tidris (e.g.^ intehMve reato many difTereht types of 
texts) sa that_sp€cific skills and global ability are devel- 
oped simultaneously. 

Skill-based in&tniction il not associated wit any 
specific thebiyL of le^Lrriing;: The^erieral theo^is ^hat 
the lesniihg of complex beha^ such as language is 
beat facilitated by breaking them down into small bits 
(skills), teaching the bits, and hoping that the learner 
will br> able to put them together when actually using 
them. This hdtibn is shared by many approaches to 
ihstruettohal content in language teaching. 



Examples of Skill-Based Syllabi 

One example of a skill-based syUabus i used in an 
advanced-level reading course for students preparing 
for higher education: 



Guessing vocabulary from context 
Scaahing of honprbse rtiateriaj 
Reading for the main idea 
Using affixes as clUes to meaf iii^':! 
rnferehcing 

More scanning of nohprose rhaterlal 
Surnrnarizihg readings 
More work on affixes 
Dictionary work 

Ftestaternent of informatiohal content 
More inference work 
More affix work 
More restatement 
More inference 

Analysis of paragraph structure 
More affix work 
Critical reading skills 
Using contex'* r;lues 
Using expectations 



(1983, pp. 477-478) 



^- lEMmples of some competencies in adult education 
ESL are as follows: 
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student will be able to identify common food items from each food 
group. 

Student will be able to read name and prica labels. 

Student will be able to identify coins by name (e.g., nickel, dime) and 
amount. 

Student will be able to give correct change. 

Student will be able to identify family members by name and rerationshlp. 



SbdeniwillJ^ abla tQ write name, address, telephone number, and age 
in appropriate place on form. 

(Center for Applied Linguistics^ 1983^ p. 17) 

Positive Gharaeteristies 
of Skill-Based Syllabi 

Skillrhased^ CGhtent is most useful when learners 
neei to master specific types of language uses, either 
exclusively or as part of broader competency. For ex- 
ample^ students planning to work in higher educatidil 
in a second language broad prbiicieiicy 

in the laiiguage^ It is impossible to predict all of the 
fcihds of language and information they will encounter 
or need. On the other hand^ it is possible to predict at 
least that these students will need specific reading Ju^^ 
note-taking skills^ th^ skill of cdihpreheiidihg academic 
lectiires, and the ability to do certain types of academic 
writing. Graduate students who need to read limited 
types of second language material in specific fields need 
only those specific reading cdmprjeheiisibn skills^ Re- 
cently arrived immigrants and refiagees heed immedi- 
ate abilities in the practicalities of daily life (housing^ 
food, health, social services^ law), and those being 
trained for work need specific skills in comprehending 
work ihstructibhB. These ini^ may be sub- 

ordinate to a more general proficiency in the new 
language; A military intelligence officer being trained 
to monitor enemy radio broadcasts may need no si tak- 
ing or productive skills^ but only certain narrowly de- 
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fined listening comprehension skills using the medium 
of the radio and tape-recorder arid dealing witt the 
infpimatidrial cdriterit of riiilitaxy intelligence. Thus 
efficiency and relevance of instruction are major 
strehgffi& of the skill-based syllabus. 

Relevance to student-felt needs or wants is an ad- 
vantage of the skill-based syllabus because learners wib 
know what they need to do with tlie language generally 
show p-eat a<S^ that is clearly 

directed toward their goals. 

NegMjve_GharaGteris!iG^ 
of Skill-Baseel Syllabi 

As with other types^:^^^^ instructional conleh^^^ 
drawbackfi to sfciHrbased_syllabi are potential rather 
ffian absolute. Under the right circumstances^ the skill- 
based syllabus has few drawbacks. One theoretical 
question is the degree to which ability to perfdnri specif- 
ic tasks iTL^a language is d of 
overall language proficiency. If the skills are limited 
and predictable, and can be performed with the overall 
competency the learner already has, then skill m^^ 
tidri is tiriar^ably effective. If there is i great degree of 
unpredictability thejanguage Hie learner will have to 
process, however, a greater degree of general profi- 
ciency will be required. The question of amount of 
general pfpficiericy rieedM thu^ raises the issue of t^^ 
relatibri^ship betw^eit skills ihstnicUbn^^a^ general 
proficiency. It can be argued that teaching specific 
skills also addresses general language proficiency. In- 
deed^ any meaningful secorid larigU 
imprdves dveralL language prdflciericy^ but the more 
specialized and narrowly defined the instructioix, the 
more unlikely it is to enhance overall proficiency. 
Instead^ instruction in specialized larigUage skills will 
remain just that, m efficient way to achieve specific 
language \ase abilities^ 

Serious social and philosophical questions have been 
raised about the social values that are cdritained in 
many skill- dr cdmpetericy-based iristructidri 
grams (Auerbach, 1986). It ndssible that skill- or 
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cdmpetehcy-based instructio is too limited in 

scope can program students for particular kinds of 
behavior (e.g.^ obedience in a work setting) or ^i^ 
them from achievem^^ that the com- 

petencies do not prepare them for (e.g., education 
rather than entry-level employment). 

Applications 



Obvidusly^ ^kill-ba^ed instractiQh is most appropri- 
ate when learners heed specific skills, and especially 
when these skills are well-defined and the learners 
have little need for global language ability. Skill- or 
competency-based ingtnictibn Jias a valualSe applica- 
tiih iii_]ife skills Jhd Vocationally onented language 
prbprams for adult immi refugees. The 

practical and immediate needs of these leaiSiefs is a 
natural application for skill-based jnstructibri^ Lan- 
guage prdgrams preparing students for academic work 
certainly hive^sbme nee^ skill instruction, as do 
vocational language programs and especially prevoca- 
tional instruction whose content is intended to be ap- 
plicable to a variety of similar work situations (e^g., 
receiving directions, measuring, cbuntihg). All of these 
are iSP programs. 

SkilUbased instruction is probably more appropriate 
for adults than for children^ for whom an ernpha sis bh 
cdncfete cdnte^'^t is more apLprbpriate; Ghildreh^ how- 
ever, Jthay need a cbmbihatioh of skill and content work 
tb help develop their cognitive and academic language 
ability along with the new language, jespeciallyziifV for 
example, they are limited-Ehglish-prbficieM 
dents in a public sehbbl system where the language of 
instruction is English. Skill-based instruction is not 
appropriate, in large amounts, at least, for general- 
purpose or beginning-level language programs in 
which the needs of the learners are brbad br yet tb be 
defined. In such cases^ focusing oh nariuw skill-based 
applications will take instructional time away from con- 
tent that is more likely to address their heed for dverall 
language prdficiehcy. 



7_ 

Thi Tilk-iised 
Syiiabus 



The Jask-based syllabus is relaUvely Irttla-known. It is 
largely based ch work by Krabnke (1981, 1982), Candlin 
and Murphy (198^^^^^ and Johnson (1982). The deririihg 
characteristic of task-ba^ed cdntent is that it us^s activi- 
ties that the learners have tx) do for nohinstructiohal 
purpdses butside of the classroom_ as opportunities for 
lan??aage learning. Tbs^s are distinct from other 
actn^ities to the degree that they have a noninstructibhal 
purpose and a measurable butcbine. Tasks are a way of 
bringing the real world into the class 

Task-based learning is sometimes similar to situa- 
tiohal learning^ but the content of the situations is prb- 
vided by the students themselves. Tasks are alsb not 
static; that is^ they shbUld invblve^ of informa- 

tional mampulatibn^d^^^ They should also 

invblve informational content that the language learn- 
ers do not have at the beginning of the task. Ahdther 
characteristic of tasks is that they require the student to 
apply, cognitive processes of ev^uati selection, com- 
biriatibri^ modification, or supplementation (so-called 
'^igher-order thinking skills") to a cpmbiriatibri bf hew 
and old information. In task-based irLStructibh^ lah- 
guage is not taught per s^, but is supplied as heeded for 
the cbmpletibn bf the^^^ 

Ah example of a task is to have the students develop 
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a guidebook to theS school or ihstractibrtal i^^ 
actual use by other students. Immigrant students 
might research the availability of health care in their 
eommuriity and develop to using health care 

facilities In an aca^^ setting, students might work 
oh a paper or report^ that is actually heejied for a con- 
tent-area class. Beginning students might tackle the 
process of applying for a program or iob^ obtainuig the 
forms and information necessary to complete the 
prbcesB.^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

The intent of task-based learning is to use learners' 
real-life needs and activities as learning experiences^ 
providing mbtivatidn through immediacy aridj feleyari- 
cy . The ^eus on prbcesBirig of hew jahd bid ihfbrma tibn 
in ah interactional manner stimu^at^^^ transfer. Lan- 
guage fonn is learned through language use. 

Task-based learning ^ geared toward 

language learning or acqtui^i tibn because the tasks are 
part of a lan^age learning^ environment or prbgram, 
are chosen in part for what they will contribute to lan- 
guage development, and are implemented in a way that 
p^rbvides aB much experience arid feedback as possible. 
The language heedei to carry but tasks is riot provided 
or taught beforehand^ but discovered by students and 
provided by teachers and other resources as the task is 
carried but. 

Ideally^ tajsk-iasM iristriictibri can cbristitute the 
entire curriculum bf_a l^ahguage teaching pM^am. 
Because it fosters language acquisition in the broadest 
sense by pfoylding mammal ^tmounts of comprehen- 
sible iriputCKfasheri^: 1982, 1985),^^^^ ac- 
quire the iame overall language prbficiericy as fituderits 
taught through more linguistically fbcu 
al approaches. The one aspect of language knowledge 
that riiay ribt be addressed by task-based instruction^ 
however, is explidit iriefcaliriguistic^ k^ br the 

ability to make descriptive or prescnptive B^ 
about language and manipulate langfuage as an end in 
itself. If such kridwledge is a desired outcome of in- 
structibn^ task-iased learriirig carii he cbrilbiried with 
ihore traditioMl type^b activities; Units 

or activities focusing oh structural content can easily be 
incorporated into the syllabus, as need or overall pro- 
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Tfie pnmary theory of learning underlying task- 
based instruction is Krashen^s acquisitidn : theiotry 
(Krashen^ 1982). Acquisition theoi^ f^ 
ability to use a language is gamed t£^ to 
and participation in usmg it^ that experience, not train- 
mg, is necessary. The theory of language most closely 
associated with task-based leanimg is cbmm^ 
representing the fiill spectruii of cbmnuhica com- 
petence, including lingmstic, sociolihguis^^ discourse^ 
and strategic competence (Canale, 1983). Linguistic and 
sociolinguistic competence i& acquired through compre- 
hensible input as the student proMsses lhe inform^ 
necessary to perfona the task (plus whatever ihstruc- 
tiion m iMgu^^ accompanies it)* discourse 

competence ia acquired through experiencing the vari- 
ous discourse types called for by the tasks; and strategic 
competence, or the ability to use communicative strat- 
egies^ is acqufrMtliSbu^ heed for understanding 
during the interaction required to accomplish the tasks. 

Tasks can be selected according to the studeiits' cog- 
nitive and linguistic readiness fbr particula^^ 
their heed for the particular ^<^^ or interactional 

type^ ahd ivailability of resources for canying out the 
tasks. Sequencing of tasks should foUow some of the 
same criteria as for selection, plus the foHdwihg: 
shorter anjd simpleT^asfcs should Be undertaken before 
longer and more complex ones; tasks requiring known 
information should come before tasks calling for new 
information; and tasks calUn^ for existing ability to 
process informatibri shbMd precede those requiring 
hew types bf^cbgnit^^ (e.g., see Bloom's 

(1956) taxonomy). Beginning learners need short tasks 
that draw on information they already possess and cal^ 
for more compreherisibn than prbduct^ Beginners 
should riot ha^e lb perform critical or 

evaluative tasks if they a for them. Simple 

recall or combination may be more appropriate. More 
advanced learners may be ready to M that 
extend over several days br weefcs^ call for a great deal 
of new br iirteiown mfoimatioh, and require complex 
processing s^ch as evaluation, comparison^ integra- 
tion, and presentation. 
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Examples of Task-Based Syllabi 

Published examples cannot be provided of a fully 
developed tasfcrbased syllabus because syllabi must be 
developed for each g^'oup of learners in accordance with 
each setting in which the instruction will cccur. Follow- 
ing are some examples of tasks that might be used at 
varidus levels of ihstruetibh for different types of 
learners. 



Beginning 



• prepsyrihg profile^^ for other classes 
or administrators or teachers 

• planning arid carrying out a class outing or picnic or 
dinner : : 

• producing a class cookbook containing recipes from 
home culture 

• filling out applications for drivers' licenses, social 
security cards, and so on 



Intermediate 

• preparing a handbook to the school to be used by other 
students^ 

• producing an employment procedure guide — where to 
go^ what to do^ whom to talk to 

• writing various types of letters— requests for in- 
forination, applications^ complaints ^ 

• producing newsletters for the other students in the 
school 



Advanced 



• writing terrn papers for other content classes 

• doing a price: fomparison survey of food stores _ 

• producing collections of the learners* cornrhunity folk- 
lore and folkways (like the Foxfire series published by 
Arrow Books) 

%2 
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Pojltiye^fiaraeteristies 
of Task-Basecl Syllabi 

Task-based instruction is potentially very powefFul 
and widely applicable. It is suitajjle for learners of all 
ages arid backgrounds. It addresses the cniciaV problem 
in language teaehirigr-^the_ transfer : prbblem^-^irectly, 
by using active and real tasks^ as learrori^ 
Ability to perform the instructional task is equivalent to 
the ability to use the language^ so functional ability 
should ie B natural outcome of the instructidnal ex- 
perience. In addition, tasjbbasid language mstructiori 
can be the vehicle for instruction in other types of con- 
tent or knowledge at the same time as it addresses lan- 
guage acquisitidri. ^ 

Tasfc-basei learriirigL can be very effective when : the 
learners are engaged in felatiye^^^ but-of-fila&s 
activities (social or academic). It can also be valuable for 
leaniers who have a clear jand immediate need to use 
the language for well-defirie^^ 

learning can be especially usefol for learners who are 
not accustomed to more traditional types of classraom 
learning or who need to learn cognitive, cultural, and 
life skills along with the langtiage. 

Megative OharaGtecistics 
of Task-Based Sylla&i 

The weakriesses of task-base^ syllabi lie not so much 
in the^ potential effeciivehess of ihi^type of iristriictidrial 
content but in problems of implement 
tion. Problems can easily arise with teachers, the in- 
structional setting, or the Students, Task-based learn- 
ing requires a high level i)f crMt on 
the part of the teacher^ If teachers are^^ limited to more 
traditional roles or do not have the time and resources 
to implement task-based teaching, this type of teaching 
ma^be impossible 

- Second^ task-basei learning requires resources be- 
yond the textbooks and related maten^^ 
in language classrooms. Where there are limited re- 
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sources fer gaihirig access to information via the target 
langxiage, such as when the language is: being taught 
outside the culture where it is used, task-based instruc- 
tion can be difficult to implement. ^ 

Finally^ because task-based learning is not what 
mahy^ludehts expect and want from a language class^ 
they may, at least initially^ resist or b%et to this type of 
instruction. In addition^iask-based ih&tract^ is not 
teacher-centered:;^ instead, it^ requires individual and 
group responsibility and commitment on the part of 
stttdehts. If students are notably lacking in these 
qualities, task-based instruction may indeed be difficult 
to implement, : ; 

- EyaluatieTLflT task-h^^^ be difficult. 

Traditional discrete-point achievefflent tests are often 
hot a good measure of the language that is acquired in 
task learning. Overall language proficiency^ however, 
should be as easy to iheasurejts mth any other type of 
instructioh^ While students may be making adequate 
improvements in their language proficiency^ the ^obal 
nature of task-based leaniiiig prevents it from being 
measurable by some of the more restricted tests. If an 
educational system^ requires students to demonstrate 
progress through performance on such testa, task- 
based instruction may have to be limited, or it may hot 
be appropriate at all. 

Applications 

Task-based learning earl be applied in a number of 
instructional settings, essentially anywhere that real- 
life iasfcs can be devised or discovered for learners. 
Tasks are easier to provide when the iaiiguage is being 
taught in a settingiwhere it ia spbl^ri,^but appropriate 
tasks can also be jfeuhd in a foreign language sett rg^ 
vsrith reliance on printed resources and invited peop ie 
for information in the target larsuage. Taak-bas-'-^ 
^earning can be used with learn^xs of all ages uhrl 
backgrounds, although sorae uhif^ of interests in 
a class can be an asset. Since task-based learning do- 
pehds heavily on the learners' receiving cornprehert- 
sible input, it is especially applicable in second-Ian- 
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guage teaching settings where the learners are sur- 
rounded by resources in the target language. 

Little has been published in the way of experience 
with, or reports on^ task-based language iiistniction. 
This type of instruction he^ds great promise ^fe^ 
teaching of languages in second language settings for 
both adults arid children. Further work will help to de- 
fine its pbtential cdritributidn to the overall field of lan- 
guage teaching. 
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The Qohteht-iase^ 

Syllabus 



Gon tent-based language teaching has been in existence 
for some tLiie, but has only recently been recognized as 
a viable way ef teaching language as an end in itself. In 
concept^ content-based te ach ing is simple: It is the 
teaching of content or information in the language b^e- 
ing learned with little or no direct or explicit effort to 
teach tlie language itself separately from the conten 
being taught. lit practice, many p^bjpams using . 
content-based approach liave also included an instruc- 
tional component specifically focusing on the target 
language, but such specific language instruction is not 
regarded as the primary cbhtributbr to target language 
acquisition. ^ ^ --_ ^ ^ ^ - : - : ----- 
Recent developments in content-based teaching are 
closely related to the broader issue of attemj>ts to provide 
efSective instruction to LEP children in public schools in 
the United States arid Gitriadt Qne sblutibh tct the 
problem of limited school language proficiency has been 
some sort of controlled iinmersion in the language of 
thie school or Mciety. 'Immersip has 
meant that students are givBri cbrit^rit iristruitibri in a 
language they may riot coritrol well or at all; that is, 
they sirilply go to school in that language. When under- 
taken respbrisiiily and Informedly, immersion can max- 
iriiize the students' cbmpreherisibri bf bbth the target 
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lahgiiage aitd^ the content material. 
^^ Tlie potential for the success of immersioh was 
established by cpntroned reJearch carried out in 
Canada (Lambert & Tucker^ 1972) _In thi pro- 
gram^ students were p^^ in school sulg'ect classes^ 
startmg at the kindergarden level, that were tau^t in 
languages other than their first. The resulis M 
research^ demonstrated that such students JSad^learaed 
both the content beirigLiaugH language in 

which it waa tauj^ that cognitive development 

was not slowed by such an experience. 

This type of evidence^ and ttie need to educate la^^ 
nunibers of ndri-EJnglijsh^^^^ in the 

United States jmd Gahada^^ gave support to bilingual 
educatibn^rograms in^ ^b^^ as a solutidn to 

the problem of educating children who <id ridt speak the 
language ofthe educational system. The goals of bilin- 
gual education prb^ams have non-dorai- 
naht language speafce^^ school, to ensure that their 
eaghitive development continues at an acceptable rate^ 
and to give them ability in the cdimmmity Ism 
they did not have proficiehey in, leading, ideally, to 
bilin^ali^m. 

1 The problems that have arisen with this concept 
have led to its revision^ but ndt abahddnmeELt. Qne 
prpbleni has to dd with the concept of immersion itself. 
When immersidri is Jnterpr^^ as the placing of 
students with l&mt^ the target language 

in i class x:omposed primarily of native speakers 
without making any proyisidn to assiM their cd^ 
hension of content and their ae^^^ target 
language, little edriterit^^^^^ language a'^^^ui- 

sition takes place. But when teaching techniquef are 
adjusted so that students comprehend the content 
material a& it is presented in thes itew language, both 
content and language acquisition do occur. Immersion 
withdut adjustment or assistance has been labeled 
"submersion" (Krashen, 1985, p. 81). 

The second problem with the uhders 
mersidn educatidn has tdjio with the students' age. It is 
mdely heHeved that ver^^ young children can acquire 
hew language naturally but that older children and 
adults lose this capacity and need large amounts of 
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formal training. While tliere is some tr^^^ to this, re- 
cent research in languag:e^^cq^ has established 
that adults caa acquire languages in the same man- 
ner that children do^ and that^ in addition,^ they can take 
better: adyantage of foraial instruction than children 
can. Stiidies oji is called '!late immersion," or 
immersion that sterts after the age of 11 or 12, have 
demonstrated that older students can benefit from 
epnten1>based instructidn (California State Bbardijjf 
Educatidnr 1984^ GeMse^^ 

01del^sfcttdehts may benefit m immersion or 

content-based instruction if the immersion is preceded 
by a period of formal instruction in the language 
(I^pkin & Ctmimins, 1984]^S^ 

A small body of literature oh content-based 

language instruction (Ghamot, 1983, 1984j Mohan, 
1979). Widdowson (1978) suggested a type of content- 
based teaching (incorporating aspects of task-based 
teaching) as a means of bringing more language use 
into the school classrodrri: 



I would argue, then^ that a foreign language can 
be associated with those areaj of use which are 
represented by the other subjects on the schoi^l 
curriculum: and that this hot only helps to 
ensure the link with reality and the pujpils* own 
experience but also provides us with th^' most 
certain means we have of teaching the lah^age 
as cbmrhuriication, as xise^ rathe simply 
as t iage. The kind of language course that I 
envisage is one which deals with a selection of 
topics taken fram the other subjects: simple 
experiments in physics and ehemistiy, biologieal 
processes in plants and animals^ map-drawing, 
descrij)tions of historical events and so on. ... It 
is easy to see that if such a procedure were 
adopted, the diMculties asJocia^^ pres- 
entation of lahgua^ in the classroom would, 
to a considerable degree disappear. The presen- 
tation would essentially be the same as the meth- 
odbldgical techniques used for ijitroducihg the 
tijpics in the subjects frbrti which thcv were 
drawn. (p. 16) 
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^ . The l^arning^ theory associated with content-ba&ed 
instruction is an acquisition theoiy that accounts: for 
learning without explicit instruction^ 1982; 
krashen & Terrell, 1983). Content-based ItHrhihg seems 
to be most effective with youngs children, but it has 
also been validated for older children and adults (Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education^ 1984). Some evidejice 
(Mason, 1971) suggests that even adults in higher 
education prbgrams-may benefit from large doses of 
cbriteht ihstilictibh; Sbme^ihtehsive academic; curricula 
attemp^t_ to include a component of Gontent-based in- 
struction by having students take CQntent courses with 
language instructional support. Evideriee for the suc- 
cess of such programs is largely^ anecdotal, and prac- 
tical and admihistrativep frequently prevent 
them from being attempted. 

In the United States, the bilingual imm^rsionL ap- 
prpach is being superseded in some places by a more 
refined approach kab^wiv as the "sheltered classroom." 
This is ah exclusively content-focused classroom for 
students whose profi *iency in the school language is 
limited. Instead of direct language ihstinjctioh^ the stu- 
dents in a sheltered classrbbm^ a^^ given content ih- 
structibh while /spedal^ttehtioh^ is paH go their lan- 
guage learhihg needs: greater comprehenslbility of the 
teachers explanations, more time to complete assign- 
ments^ rich language experiehcSs the cur- 

riculum, arid sb bri. Sjaeh^eontro^^ immersion is often, 
but not_ always^ by explicit formal in- 

struction in the target language. 

The theory of language assuriied by cbriterit-based 
instructibri embraces the full range of communicative 
ebmpetence^inclu^irig a structural component (gram- 
matical competence), sociolinguistic and discdUrse 
CDmpetence (especially in school settings and in ^ehbbl 
discourse)^ arid strategic cbtiipeteriee^ agairi as it relates 
tb aeaderiiie aetivi^tjes; ij; is a use-based theory of lan- 
guage that sees language as arising from the settings 
in which it is used, Conterit-based learriirig dbes ribt 
clearly distiflgUish fdrrii arid furietibri iri teachirig lan- 
g\ v?ge but riis^^^ available in the con- 

texts of its functions and meanings. 

Content-based instruction has been investigated 
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primaHly in the context of schools, using scfiool su^^ 
content the vehicle for language learning and the 
primary instnictidft^^ oyective. It would be equally 
applicable outside of school settings, especially^^ 
dren, -and for adults if an adequate^uppbrt aihd moni- 
toring mechanism is provided: Some vocational lan- 
guage instruction may indeed benefit from a content- 
based approach. Gori tent instruction has a long 
history as in informal method^ as many language 
learners expose themf^h^s to immersion expenenc^^ 
in the process of using the language for specific pur- 
poses, improving tht:^r competence along the way. 

Examples 

of Gontent-Base§ Syllaii 

Any content-based syllabus is by definition identical 
to the syllabus of a content cdurse at any level iri 
science, sbdal studies^ or any other school subjects 
Extensive reading of literature or other content material 
in a target language can also be oeen as a type of 
cdnterit-based learning. A consent syllabus might be 
supplemented with traditibriaU form-focused, lan- 
guage intensive work on, forexajnpie, vbcabula^ devel- 
opment, spelling, specific and intensive writing activi- 
ties, arid so on. 

Positive Characteristics 
of Gontent-Based Syllabi 

The strongest point in faVoi of content-based in- 
struction is that it allows sehMl students to leam sub- 
ject matter and language srnxaltaneausly, avoiding 
problem of having to learn the language of instruction 
before expmendng as a result of 

the delays falling behind their cohorts and experiencing 
delayed cognitive development. ^ ^ ^ 

A second point in favor of content-based instruction 
is that the langiiage is learned in the context of its use, 
eliminating the problem of transfer from instruction to 
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use. What is learaed is language use, not an 

of items arid rules that the learner must suBsequently 

leam how to use; _ 

A thffd beneixt of cohte^ instruction is that 

there is an almost perfect match between what needs to 
be learned and what is provided. A needs analysis, for- 
mal or informal, of whM^l^^ do mth 
the language is avoided, and the problem posed by the 
inevitable inaccuracy of such a needs analysis is by- 
passed. Students leam exactly what they need to learn. 

A possible fourth benefit is themotivatibnal aspect of 
cpntent-based instruction, Stu^ who are not mo- 
tivated ti^iearn in a _clas8 focused on language itself 
may acquire the language more willingly when it is 
used to present content material that the student finds 
interr iting. 

Negative Features 

of Gontent-Based Syllabi 

Content-baMd ihstructibh^p^ can lead to 

prBinature iossilizatioh or overreliance on compensa- 
tory communication strategies if learners are riot care- 
Fully monitored and given appropriate Ifeedbac^^ 
language prdficiency. Whil^ of fossilizatioh 

and marked: formal inaccuracy a^^ not clearly under- 
SLteo^^ the absence of feedback probably contributes, 
Formal inaccuracy can Jbe overcome with adequate: and 
appropria t e feedback and^ j Jrh^aps,^ m formal in - 
straetidn (see Higgs & Clifford, 1982, for a discussion of 
a related pI^oblem in the development of second lan- 
guage proficiency). 

Content-based instruction is ofleri prbblen^ 
beginning of Idw-level aduit studer^^^ although more 
effective :ways to use it with adults will probably be 
developed. Children seem to be able to use a variety of 
linguistic and environmental cues to gain accBSfr tea 
|iew linguistic system, while ^dults^^ frequently block 
important informalidn but._Adults may require some 
amount of analytic and formal instruction^ either as 
preparation for content-based instnictidn or 
with it^ to ovefcdme their affective resistance and to 
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prbyide tfiem witfi the limited forma ^nd meta- 
linguistic skills they may need to refine leir second 
langiiage ability. 



Applications 

The content-based syllabus is^ obviously^ most ap- 
plicable in primary and secondan' school settmp w^^^ 
significant numbers of studentji r.} eafcihg a language 
other than the: one prim^ a*^* in ^he educational 
system. It can be used in a fc*-ei^v language setting if, 
for example^ a school has ' ..r •nine^^^ that its students 
should have academic competency in a second lan- 
guage. The school may then choose to teach one or more 
content classes in the second language, starting stu- 
dents from an early age. Content instruction i?^ Isd, of 
course, applicable to LEP students, whm U S, 8C^^ 
systeins: are encbu^^ r- rtnH r\ 

Rather thanjiulling the stu^dents out of content nl^ssbc 
for ESL instruction, or delaying content instructioi ^r v 
til some sufficient level of English ability is 
administrators can group fiu together in a 

sheltered^ cdnteht-b^Tsed cla and provide them 

with the instruction necessary to deveiop both types of 
abihty simultaneously (Cumminc;, 1981dKrashen, 1985). 
Even individuals or small graupl of LJE^ stddehts can 
be taught along with studer s, as 

long as efforts are made to ensure thai the subject 
matter they are being taught is being presented through 
English in a way that is comprehensible t the student; 
Of course,: such sheltered, cohteht-fcased instructioh 
can be^^and probably always should be, accompanied by 
some specific langua^ (ESL) instruction, ^ 

Co? ' .ent-based instruction can probably be of benefit 
to adults iiiz^ther langu^^ 

tings also. Immigrants, refugees, and guest workers 
can be taught life skilLvand social information in the 
language the sdciety they will be living in, getting 
content and langua^ at the same Ume. Vb^£ *^hal lah- 
guage instructioh can follow the same model, with Job 
skills ana the accompanying language abilities being 
taught at the same time, 
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Bee use of limitations on instructional time and re- 
sourceSi content-based instructibh may not fee appropri- 
ate where a second or foreign ian^ as a 
school subject by itself^ x)r where knowledge of some 
narTowly_ specified language instructional content is 
mandated or expected. One exception i>ccurs wheh ei- 
tensive reading in the new language is assigned, ^ 
sibly as an bul"df"dass activ Eea^dihgoEliterature or 
subjeetrmatter material the target language can be 
regardea as content-based instniction. Most literature 
study in the new langnaage may be viewed as a t3rpe of 
content-based instruction. In the&e settings, hbwrever, it 
is unlikely that jLuhibr high school social studies will be 
taught in Frehch_ to tRe students who are studying 
French as a foreign language. In schools with real bi- 
H.igual programs, however, where English-speaking 
children take: content classes in,_for example, Spanish, 
albug witK the JSpamsh-speakihg students, content- 
based teaching of a foreign language is taking place. 

Testing may interfere with ^onteut-basM instrtae- 
tion if students' achievfruejat and pm^ess in the educa- 
tibnaLsystem is measure^i by tests ffiat focus oh narrow- 
ly dejteed formal featui of the target language (e.fr , 
spelling, phonics, grammi\tical accuracy). In genl^ral: 
students with global language abilities will do welLon 
such tests bf specific kilbwledg^? even though the spc- 
eifiea may nit iiave^ of instrucUon. 

However^ specific formal knowledge may take longer tb 
develop. If such tests play an mipbrtant role in the ed- 
ucatibnal system, cbntent-based ihstructibrt m to 
be suppremen J i^^^^^ instruction. 

Gohtent-based instruction does not guarantee suc- 
cessful cpmmu ^ itive ability, especially prbduetive 
ability (Mbhan, 1979), unless extensive productive ac- 
tivities are included as part of the overall instructional 
experience. 
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The term ^7/a6tts, as uaed here, does hot refer to a doc- 
ument guiding the teaching of a specific language 
course^ but to a more theoretical notion of the i^'pes of 
content involved in language teaching and the bases for 
the organization of lahguage courses. 

This chapter tioncerns the factors affecting the 
choice of eContent to be included in a second language 
teaching syllabus, iriiiluding the program, the teacher, 
and the studehts._FblIbwihg this, several desi|^:_issues 
relating to syllabus choice are discus^sed. Finally, a 
procedure for actually producing a syllabus for a course 
is outlined. This outline is brief because the Jjuestibn 
has been treated ill great detail (Dubih & 

Olshtaih, 1986; Steiher, 1975; Yalden, 1983^ 

In the preceding chapters^ six .ypes of syllabus con- 
tent were defined and as ideal or isolated 
types. In ^ctual teaching settings, of course,_ it is rare 
for one type of syllabus or con; ^nt to be used exclusively 
of other types. Syllabus or content types are usually 
combiried in more or less integrated ways, with one type 
as^ the organizirig basis around ^which the. others : are 
arranged and related^ For example, many foreign lan- 
guage courses are organized around a structural syl- 
labus, with each unit or chapter focusing on several 
grartirnatieal features. Accompanying the grariimatical 
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focus and orgariizatibii^^ types of 

t^;MeELt,^^8uan^ (dialogues) and functional 

(how to introduce yourself). 

Basic syllabus design involves several quBstibns. 
The first questibtl cbrieerns the tjrpes of coiiteht to in- 
clude or exclude. The second is whether to comBine var- 
ious types of syllabus content or to rely on a single type. 
The third, assuming that more than one type of content 
will be included^ is whether to use one type as basic and 
to organize others around each type 

more or less ihdepehdently of the other. In discussing 
syllabus choice and design, then, it should be kept in 
mind that the issue is not whiih type to chbb^^ but 
which types, and how tb relate them to each othen Be- 
fore this issu€Lisdiscussed,_tI^^ factors that affect the 
choice of syllabus or content in language teaching- 
program, teacher, and students— are examined. 

Program Factors Affecting 
Sylla&us Qhoiee and Design 

Goals and Objectives 

The major determinant in choosing a syllabus type 
for second language teaihifig mu^t be the 
objectives of the overall instfuctiohal program; that is, 
the type ^f knowledge or behavior desired as an outcome 
of the instruction. This truism has not been consistently 
recognized. For example^ for a number of years it hps 
^ widely accep^^^^ that ability to fimction communi- 
catively in a second language is a desirable outcome 
(among others) of foreign language ins^tructidn in sec- 
ondary schools and at the college level. TJhe emphasis in 
much bf this instruetibn, hb^^^^ oh the 

strueturarand_&nmal aspects of language, presumably 
under the assumptian that one kind of knowledge 
(structural) will lead to the other (ability tb flihet^^ 
Yet ample e\ddence has shbwA that more direct rautes 
tb fuhetibhal abiHty are possible, ^u a varied of types 
of instructional content, such as situational^ skilly and 
notional/functional content. Thus the relatibnship bf the 



goals of instruction to the content of instruction has not 
alwajs been direct. ^ 

While it may seem like an dvem a 
usefiil guidm^ pr^ learning is 

that leaiiiers Jearn to do what they da while they are 
being instructed. Students who spend their instruc- 
tional time hearing, repeating, arijd rbJe-playihg the 
language of various 5 to speak 

in those situations, but not^thers. Students who spend 
their instructional time learning social studies through 
the second language (content-based instructibh) will 
learn how to use the second langu^ in tha_ ways tiiat 
are needed ib leaim^in similar academic content areas. 

Given this general guideline, the question of the 
relationship of overall program goals and instructidrial 
content is one of choosing a tji>e jd^ 
content that jmost dbse^ the goals of the pro- 

gram. For almost aH m^ programs, it is clear 

that some combination of types of instructipnal content 
will be needed to address the complex goals of the 
program. F^evious chapters identified ho^^^ ty^e of 
syiiabiis relates td v^ ahd_ objectives. Here it 

is sufficient to note that for most general foreign 
language teaching applications^ whose gMl is func- 
tional ability in broadly ndefmed settings and structural 
knowledge and communicative ability fit specific situa- 
tions, a cbmbinatibrt o^^ structural, situation- 
al,_and_skill-based instruction is the probable choice. On 
the other handi in some second language teaching 
settings, skills and tasks can be znore narrowly sp^^^ 
cified, instructional iesburces^ are richer, or specific 
stnictural or fonnal knowledge is not required by the 
program for the students to succeed^ and a combination 
of task-based^ skill-based^ situational, fiihctibhal, and 
content instruction may be chosen. The specific propor- 
tions of ejich type have to be further determined on the 
basis of narrower specifications of students' need and 
on the basis of empirical an for 
the need and usefulness of each type of instnictioh. The 
butcbmes of each type of instructional content have been 
identified in the preceding chapters. 
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Ihstructibhal Resources 

eiearly, one factor that will affect the type of syllabus 
0*- syllabi that can be chosen is the: instructional re- 
sources available, Resdurees^ m include elements 
such as time, textbooks and other materials, visuals 
(films, slides^ pictures), realia, and out-of-classrddm 
resources such as other speakers of the language, radio 
and teleyisidn programs, films, field trips^ and so oh; _ 

Of these residurces^extt^^ the 
greatest role in ti^ of syllabus. For many 

programs, they are the only determinant. Frequently, 
programs adopt textbooks for cdurses and expMt teac 
ers to use them as the sole or major source of classroom 
instruction. If a text already exists for a course^ it is 
usually^the basis Tor the coursers syllabus. If a text is to 
be adopted, prospective texts shduld be -examined for 
their adequacy as a basis for a syllabus , Space does hot 
perpit a taxdndmy of available^ but most 

m^jdr educational pub^ offer textBook series for 

the commonly taught languages. In general, these 
series tend to be structurally fdeused arid drpnized but 
include some si tua tibial an^^^ Many recent 

texts^ especiaUy for Ehg^^ teaching, empha- 

sise functional cohten^^ and organization. Ho task-based 
texts are yet available, and content-based teaching will 
usually use text material intended for native speakers of 
thejlariguage. : : i 

The av^Bilability of hohtext or supplementary text 
resotirces clearly affects the ease with which instruc- 
tional content beyond the textbdok can be included in a 
language course. For example^ skill-based instruction 
focjasihg on the comprehension of native-like speech^ 
either in conversa tic or in academic lecture settings, 
is difficult to undertake where few dther speakers of the 
target language are: available conversation or lec- 
tures or where^ taped material or the means to use it is 
limited. Similarly, a situational lesson requiring stu- 
dents to ask directions to get around a t<)wiL w^^ 
difficult to implement mthM^^^^ or pic- 

tures of the town. Tasks also may require resources 
such as schedules, forms, reference books or other ma- 
terial, people, information sources^ and so on. 
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In general, however, the resdurceful 
instruetibnal planner can: devise resources ihd ntbdif^ 
activities ^o Wiat available resources can be used. An 
ESL textbook (Plaister, 1976), for example, makes 
native-like lecture and reading material available for 
skill instructidn in acade^^^ ilmbst en- 

tireljr through_the iextb^ liands oF a 

competent instructor, tasks can be devised usini, • i.^s- 
room resources^ ^such as duplicated forms to be filled 
but of a variety ilf jiewspap^^ topic 
to be cbmbiried into a single, usable version by the 
students. _ ^ ^ - 

Content-based second language instruction requires 
the resources that are nbrmally needed to teach the 
content in the native-speaker classrbbm, plus whatever 
instructibttal aids caii ltelp make thje more 
accessible and comprehehsible for students with limited 
language ability (the sheltered classroom). 

Aeeountability and Measurement 

A final program factor affecting the choice of In- 
sti ujctibnal content may be: the need to make the 
ihstructioa^accbuntable to or measurable by 

external measures-^usually tests, the influence of 
tests on the content of nstruction is a well-known 
phenbmenbn. Teachers arid instruetibnal prbgrams 
bfter^ teach toward a particular kind bf fanowled^|eif it is 
going to be tested, even though the knowledge may not 
be what the students really need. One clear example 
has been the emphasis b^ri teacW bf 
language abilitiiBS tested by tte Te^t bf Englisli as a 
Foreign Language (TOEFL) in academic-preparat^ 
ESL programs in the United States. Because^ until re- 
cently, the TOEFL did not test writing directly, but did 
include mahy^ items that_^eeme^^ gram- 
matical judgments, academic-oreparatioh ESL pro- 
grams have tended to stress grammar instruction and 
deemphasize instructibn in writing. Ai^rtiore recent 
example is the impact that the hew AGTFL^Prbficiehey 
Guidelines seem to be having oh ihe curricula and 
syllabi of foreign language teaching programs in the 
United States. By including evaluative criteria, for ex- 
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ample, For understanding the spoken lang:uage as it is 
used on the telephone and through other electrdm^ 
media^ the guidelines are 1^^ pro- 
grams to iaclude more skHl^a^^ instruction with 
such types of language use in mind. 

Teacher Factors Affecting 
Syllabus Choice and Design 

Along with the more general program factors^ 
teachers play a role in determining: what the content of 
language instruction will be.: A truism of teachings is 
that teachers tend to teach: what they feibvg. A teaser 
whi is Mt f&niliar wtt^ forroal aspects of a lan- 
guage wiU not be likely to try to teach a grammar les- 
son, but mightj for example^ focus oii the social uses 
(functions) of language or how it is used iit vanbu^ 
situations. Oh the other hand, the science teacher with 
one student who does not speak the language of the 
classroom may go ahead and teach scienoe in the best 
way pdssible (content instelictibn) rather than try to give 
the student a spedal language 

^ Some research ih^^ suggests that 

language teachers do not aiscurately describe their own 
practice (Long fe SatOi 1983)^ have cdntradictdry and 
incoiisisfeent belieite iUbbut language teach^^ 
& Kadwles^ 1984} and tend to repeat their own ex- 
periences as students when they become teachers- As a 
result, teachers can have a powerful infl^ the 
actual syllabus of a classroom ]eveh if the ofleial or overt 
syllabus of^tiie program is entirely diflereht. 

^The teacher 8 belief system or orientation is also a 
major determinant of syllabus or content, A teacher 
may be fully knowledgeable abisut the linguistic 
structure of the language being taught but may believe 
that languages are best learned through experience 
rather than through analysis and synthesis. This 
teacher may then try to Indude as much task- and 
content-based instruction as possible in the class, even 
when the overt class syllabus might be a structural one. 
The teacher 8 ability is another potential m^'or determi- 
nant of actual instfUctidrial content. Just as a teacher 
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wiib is iiot joiowledgeaBle about the foiroal aspects of 
the language cannot teach them even if the syllabus 
calls for it^ a teacher with limited ability to use the 
language functiohally w^ not be able to assist and 
encourage students to cany out task-based instruction. 
Artd the teacher who does nut know enough about a 
scientific topic to discourse on it ul the target language 
will not be able to provide cbnteht-^^ insti^ctioh. 

Of course, teacher^ean be trained, but training is 
costly and time-cohsumi and some of the research 
cited earlier suggests that such training is of limited 
benefit. The conservative pdsition on the^^ 
between a teacher s beliefs and abilities and the choice 
of ihstnictibhal content is to expect that teachers be 
relatively willing and able to undertake the type of iii- 
gtruetion chosen before they undertake it; otherwise 
they will use content with which they are more 
comfortable at best and, at worst, flounder. 

Student Factors Affeeting 
Syllabus Choice and Design 

Facts about students ^^«b affect what instructional 
content aah^e used in ^ tructional program. The 
major concerns here gre : .,oals of the students, their 
experience, expectaticim, and prior krio^^edge^ their 
social _and personality types, and the number of stu- 
dents in a given class. 

_ Ideally^ the goals the students themselves have for 
language study will match the goals ^f the pragmm. 
When this is so^ the quMtion of goals i easy to settle. 
Sometimes,^ however, pro-am and students have dif- 
ferent goals. For example, one instructional program 
was designed to teach the English of the broadcasting 
profession at a vGcational schbbL 
istratdrs assumed that the students* language learning 
goals were tied to the professional training they were 
receiving. Many students, however, were more inter- 
ested in attaining general English proficiency to pre- 
pare them for even better pbsitidhs t^^^ being 
trained for. One way to meetl)oth sets of goals would be 
to increase the amount of general functional, situation- 
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al, and skill content provided along with the specialized 
skill and structural content that was being taught. 

The experience^ expectatidris^ and know^ 
students bring to the instruction can also fiflect syllabus 
choice, although the literature isxunously^^^^ 
this Factor. Many syllabus and methodological recom- 
rnendationa are made as though students can and will 
easily accept any instructional content. With children 
suet a policy inay bi safer than with adults. Adults 
often have distinct ideas of what language instruction 
should be, even though these ideas may, from a profes- 
sionally informed perspective, conflict with their Ian- 
guap leanling gdals^ 

Generally^ the difference between studeiits* expecta- 
tions and the instruction they receive is bet^weeh in- 
struction that focuses on form (structural content) and 
instruction that focuses on function (functionalj situa- 
tional^ skill-based^^o Students who ex- 
peet ene and get the other may resist. If so, the instruc- 
tor has three choice^ to continue and possibly "lose" 
students; to "give in" to the students either completely 
or by coiripromisingLO^ to continue with the original 
instructior il plan while trying to convince the students 
over time that the program decision is appropriafe Too 
often, one^ of the first two routes is chosen, with not 
enough effort given to bringing the students around. 
For example, one group of Mudeht^ initially resisted 
engaging in task-based learning experiences, prefer- 
ring the intellectual anonymity of more traditional in- 
structi45n. Many strong resisters have been won over in 
time^ however^ by teachers who believed in their ap- 
proach and persisted ^ith it. _ : : : 

There are extremes, however, and it would be 
idealistic to believe that all students can be easily made 
to accept a type of teaching with which they are.un- 
Familiar of uncomfortable; Some syllabus decisions 
may have to be made only because the students have a 
strong allegiance or resistance to one or another type of 
instruction* Two possible solutidn be kept in 

rnind^ Bhe is ihat_ students, as des^cribM earlier, can be 
brought around to accepting a kind of instruction they 
may not initially accept. 

The other technique that may be used if students are 
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resisting a type of instmctiehal conteiit that a 
be what they need (e;g., functional) in fa\f^ar oF one witH 
which they are mor« comfortable (e,g,, structuraDi is 
the cweH syltabus. A covert syllabus simply provides a 
significant ambimt of the type of iristmction thought to 
be appropriate fir the s tudehts_ without caUing attention 
to it in the course descriptions or materials. The overt 
syllabus may be structural, and teaching points and 
course drganizatidn may be stated in structural terms. 
However, the course rai^t actually stress fuhctibhal 
content, from the specific functions of vai46us struc- 
tures (notional/functional) to actual skill-, task-, or 
content-based instruction. The latter types might be 
presented to the stud „ : : 

Bahguage_ instrac^^ Has foundered of failed when 
resisted by stiidents. Students' readiness for one or 
another type of instruction is, therefore, a crucial factor 
in deciding what syllabus type to adopt for a given 
teaching setting, among other ded&ibn Teachers and 
course* designers m that they 

are in control of the instruction and can best determine 
instructional needs. 

Other Issues 



A host of other issujes £Lffect syllabus c^^^ lan- 
guage teaching, of which a few are touched on here. 

Needs Analyses 

Much discussion has appeared in the literature oh 
syllabus design in recent years about performing a 
needs AhalysiSz before designing a syllabus (Murlby, 
I978^ Yaldeh^l983). In cohcept, n analyses are ' 
pie: the linguistic and communicative material 
students will need is determined, and the teaching 
labus is developed: accordingly. Unfortunately, needs 
analyses are difficult to perform for several reason 

The first reason is economic; Many teaching pro- 
grams simply do net have the time> financial resources, 
and: expertise needed to cariy out a really useful needs 
analysis. A good heeds analysis requires the skills of a 
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trained linguist as well as other profescionals. 

Second^ needs analyses are often not practically 
feasible. Such analyses may require an extensive 
irivestmeiit. Carrying dufc nieeds arialyses^ 
ferniliaf jtctivities iu as doing academid wor^ in sec- 
ond languages may require months of observing lec- 
tureSi interviewing teachers and students^ collecting 
examples of written woii^ aMl^^ and so dri. 

Converting the systematic ahalys a syllabus may 

take ah equal amomit of time and effort. 

Finally, a needs analysis may reveal that students* 
needs are so broad that a usefiil selection of content is 
difficult to: make. The eventual . . reign langiiage needs 
of high school and jmivem^^^ students in the United 
States is, possibly, one example of this. 

For th^se and other reasons, few needs analyses are 
ever undertaken in practice. Most <iflen the processes of 
needs analysis irid AyllabuB desigi^^ occur: al- 
taheously, with no formal heeds analysis. Also, few 
follow-up studies are done to determine whether what is 
taught is actually what^ students most need (see 
Christisbh & Krahi&e^ 1986, for one such study). 

The impractieality of needs analyses in relation to 
syllabus design is a reality that can best be handled by 
adding caution and skepticism to the matter of syDibus 
chdice and design. Recdgniz^^ decisions about 

instructional content may well turn out to he deficient or 
inappropriate, designers of instruction can choose the 
broadest type of content possible ta ensure that the 
future second language needs of the students will 
probably be met. 



Reductibnism 

_^^he answer to the problems^ desij^ and 

learnability^ as well as accountability and measure- 
ment^ has been to adopt a reductionist approach to 
instnictibnal content. A reductidnist appf bach attempts 
to define the least that should bi tau^t to meet some 
real or imagined need, In^ audio-lingu^al language 
teaching, for example, the amount of vocabulary stu- 
dents were required to learn waa kept as s nail as 
possible in order to maximize learning of the structure 
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of the target language^ ^his reduc^ view^f laiiguage 
(structure with little semantics) led to dramatic initial 
increases in the learning of specific structureSj hvt 
seems to have contributed little to overall language 
acquisition. : =-z _ : 

In the teaching of ESL writing in academic settings, 
one approach has been to focus on teaching students the 
drganizational patterns assumed to predominate in 
aeademic writing. Sometimes this ihstruc o^flers an 
idealized procedure for prbducing_ s^icH produi^^^ 
product approach). This reductionist approach to sec- 
ond language writing leads to a rigid and limited view 
of what writing is and how it is achieved, and poten- 
tially leaves stri dents urtprepa^^ for the creative and 
unpredictable v ritihg tasks they must Face in real 
academic work, 

Reductidnism in syllabus design is a temptation 
because of the apparent success %vith which limited 
amounts of language can be taught and learned. A 
sometimes friistratingly slow and complex process is 
seemingly made simpler by eliminating many difficult 
aspects. Considering: what students eventually heed in 
order to surceed with i second language^ hbweve^^^ 
ductionist approaches to syllabus^ design do r^ore harm 
than good. Onre igain, the most praetical al^ ative to 
reductionist syllabi is instructional cpnter at pro- 
vides learhci Avitb the broadest possible r ^ abil- 
ities and knowledge. 



Flexibility of Syllabu^ Design 

Little Is mentioned in the literature about the ques- 
tidri of how loosely or harrdwly to define a language 
teaching syllabus; fis with other aspects of syllabus 
design, no simple answer can be given, jk narrowly 
defined syllabus allows little room for modification by 
teacher or students: They do what the sjrllabus pre- 
determined for the classrdbin, Narrdwly defined syllabi 
are sometin es called "teacherpr^b£" In contrast, i 
loosely defined syllabus allows for more flexibility, mod^ 
Iticatidn^ and innovation on the part of the teachers and 
students. The teacher s ability arid resdUrcefuliiess in- 
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teract with the type of syllabus to py oduce varyinfr de- 
grees of definition. 

In instructional settings where teachers nave ih^^ 
ficienL time, competence in the lahgua^^ 
ability, or ereativity t assigned syllabus 

with set materials, a narrowly defined sylldbus is p^reP 
arable. Such a syllabus might also be desirable when 
teachers are not well trained in the type of teaching 
defined by the syllabus^ or disagree with it. On the other 
hand, teachers who are well-trained, competent, re- 
sourceful, and favor the type of teaching defined might 
need a much less narrowly defined syllabus, and feel 
prafessidnally restrained by one that is too narrowly 
defined. 

_ ::The type cf syllabus also affects the degree of defiiii- 
tion. Any type of syllabus can potentially be narrowly 
defined, but structural, fUncti^^^ Bnd situational 
types are dbvidusly iiii3re a^^ to harrow definition 
than slull-, tssk-, and coatent-based syllabi. The latter 
tvpes can often be defined in a general way, but many 
spt^cifics, especially la iguage specifics, meTy be urip^^ 
dicta- e ard have to be d<salt vsrith spb For 
examp'e^ while teac iihg business letter-writing skills, 
a teacher may disco . or that students have pddr spelling 
or punctu^t^'on. instniction in these more spedf:c skills 
may be necessary before the dve^^ be 
met. In genera^ structural, functi^^ and s-cuational 
syllabi can _be^ '^^^ defined so that very few un- 

predicted learning needs arise. 

Cyclleal versus Unear Syllabi 

Much haj been mad^ in recen^^ 
rishtain^ 19S6; Yalderi, 1983) of a cyclical or spiraled 
^ipprbacfe to the form of a syllabus rather than a linear 
one. In a linear syllabus, material is dealt with once, 
presumably rrnitered by the students^ ahi heve^^ 
rectly taken up again. This is the concept of mastery 
learning^ by which a series of small, discrete steps is 
taught and learned, and all add up td the overall behav- 
ior desired. Although many language teaching sySkbi 
fdlldw a linear fdniat, the concept has been questioned 
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for some time. Corder (1973) notes that "Languags 
learning iszlidt just cumulative, it i^ an integrative pro- 
cess" ip. 297)^ and argues that al- 
lows language niateriaj to be dealt with ^epeatedjy^as 
the syllabus progresses, usually with a greater degree 
of complexity each time it is encountered. The cyclical 
design is also iri harmony with current kn e 
about the develbpjiient of lirigtustic cbmpetenc^^ 
characterized by recent work in first language ac- 
quisition (Dulay, Burt, & Krashen, 1982; Ellis, 1986). 
Language regularities do not emerge fully arid perfectly 
formed as a result of ar* instruitional or other experi- 
ence, but Jnstead_foi^ art increasr 
ing degree of refinement. A cyclical syllabus, at least in 
its more general features, resembles this process. 

The literature shows a general preference for cycli- 
cal syllabu>s designs, but practical problems^ persist. 
Designirig a syllabus^that is bot^ narrowly defined^ and 
cvclk i may be a formidable challenge. The ordering of 
?mc» is a basic theoretical issue even for a linear 
syuAbus. CrMtirig a cyclical one in were 
hot ortly^ell sequenced relative to eacb ether, hutwere 
also appropriately nescquenced in increasingly complex 
forms would rectairu great amounts of intuition^ 
guesswork^ and artful jiAxtapdsitidn. Nevertheless 
loosely gpiraled syllabi are the preferred design for 
rhciern language teaching; 

Linearity and syllabus type also interact somewhat 
naturally The rnore narrowly that ianguage . laterial 
is specified^ the greater the sequencing prdblem But if 
language rhaterial is jembaddsd in biher types of in- 
struction (i.e., situations, contery*:. tasks), it is naturally 
cycled and can be dealt with &b needs for it arise in the 
context of the larger instructional ohyectives. For exam- 
Je, in a: linear Btruetural syllabus, a place must be de- 
termined for a par^ticular veri_ tense form, ahd most of 
what is deemed relevant to the knowledges and use of 
that forrn must be presented at a few specified points in 
the syllabus. In a cydic^^^^ syllabus^ the Miiie informa- 
tion reappears at severed pbims. In a situational or oth- 
er loosely defined syllabus, the verb tense forrn w^^ 
naturally recur (with, possibly, some deliberKte inter- 
ventibn provided by the materials of imposed by the 
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teacher), and will recu^ in a va..ety of collocations and 
contexts. 

Cambiriirig an^ Integrating 
Syllabus Types 

Throughout this mdndgraph^ syllabus iyjo^s have 
.1 discussed mi)re or les:: ideally and independently. 
Heating each as if it were tiie sole type Being used in in- 
strattion. In practice, however, few instructional pro- 
grams rely on only one type but combine types in vari- 
ous ways. 

A distinction exista between cbm^ and inte- 

gration^ although it is not absolute. Combimition is the 
inclusion of more than one type of syllabus with little at- 
tempt to relate the content types to eaih other. For ex- 
ample> a lesson on the furictibn M diaa^eeihg (fuhc- 
tio^nal) eduld be followed by brie^ oh listening for topic 
shiffca (skillHS wliich the of disagreeing has no 

significant occurrence. Such combination frequently be- 
curr in language teaching when Mribus /^o^^^ 
tive or "fluency" activities (i.e. , skills, tasks ) are added 
on ^> a structural^ Euhctioxir'l, or situational syllabus. 
E^brie or ho attempt is made ' : relate the content of the 
two types of instruction. 

Integration is wheii some attempt is made to inter- 
relate content i^ems^ Fbi example^ if, after a staructural 
lesson on lhe\ subjunctive, students were asked to pre- 
pare stories on the theme, "What I would do if I were 
rich3" the tw_o ^es of ingtirictibri would be integrated. 

Integratibn is bbwbusj^ difficult and complex 
to undertake than combination. Integration may seem 
to be the preferred way to use deferent syllabusr or con- 
tent types^ and in some ways this pe^^^ 
rate. InBtnictibn that reihforii relates various syl- 
labus and^cbhtehtt^ea probably more effective than 
instruction that is divided into discrete compartr >nt8. 
On the other hand^ again^ when specific knbwleagw and 
behayidral bUtcomes arJ desired, discrete cbmbihatiohs 
may be^ preferable tb fiilly integrated syllabi. For ex- 
ample, if it is trje that instruction in form is directly 
usable by learneru mostly for Monitoring (Krasheh, 
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1982), then it may be tRat structural or Formal syllabi 
should make up, as Kra&hen suggests^ a limited but 
separate part of the overall cumculuin, with the 
tive of enabling students: to use the structuril faibwl- 
edge m test-takmg an^ and hot of en- 

abling them to gain active control over the use of the 
structures in discourse. 

z_ Another arguinen^^^ in favor of combination sterns 
frbin the Siding that rnucfa of ear4y £ecQrid larxguage be- 
havior is a combination of formulaic language use (use 
of memorized chunks of language for particular func- 
tions) and morezcreative and sjrnthesized applications of 
rules (Elhs, 1986). It rnay be that some isituatibnal or 
furictibrial coritentxart be iri eluded with the objective of 
providing the learners with the formulas and routines 
they need for immediate and specific communication^ 
aiid other types of iris can be used to foster their 

bveraE lariguage acquisiti^^ ^ ^ ^ 

Once again, a practical answer fco the problem of 
integration and combination resides in the choice of syl- 
labus itself. If syllabus types on the lower end: of the 
scale predbmiriate iri: a prbgrara :(i;e., structural, func- 
tibnaH situatibnal)^ then the problem of mtegration is 
more acute. Syllabus types on the higher end of the 
scr^e integrate language rnatenal naturally, of at least 
pfbvide natural contexts: for ir tegratiori^ they 
cbritain more cbrriple^ discourse^ arid lati^age ina- 
tenal, skills, i>nd infbraiational w in mean- 

ingful ways and in larger cc^te'^^s imc.^>nej for ex- 
am^ le^ an instructional task t . ^quires students to 
draw inrorrnatibri about a tburisi; attraction frbniiread- 
ing a^djr^terviews to arialyze^ evaluate, arid syriHieJrize 
into a guide to the attraction. They wili encounter a 
number of language forms and functions, and any diffi- 
culty will be addresae^^ the instmctibri. In addit^^ of 
course^ uninte^ated iristructibn in varibus structural 
or skill matters might also be iricluded. 

For both practical and theoretical reasons, then, in- 
tegration of syllabus typesiSiay riot alw^^ preferred 
over simple^binbiM call fer aLre- 

liance on itiiictural, situational, or^hctibnal content, 
then integration is a higher priority. If more analytic 
syllabus types are used^ however, the prdblem of inte- 
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Ration may not be as complex and may be handled bet- 
ter through natural integration of content. 

Before leaving the matter of iombiriation and in- 
tegration of syllabus types, it would be useful to examine 
two reeent recommendations for a combin a ap- 
proach to sjrllabus design. Yalden (1983) proposes the 
Proportional approach. After distin^i^hing. to some 
degree^ structural and other instructional con- 

tent, she recomniends^ a relativejy uhihtr t^^ rated ap- 
proach in wfeich structural content is pro\ ided in In- 
creasingly smaller proport-r-is relative to iristructiori 
based on increasingly largtx urits ordiscdurise as over- 
all language prbficiehcyin^ structural ma- 
terial, it is assumed, provides formal resources for the 
learner in the inquisition of more complex language 
functions and SKili^ and in carrying out m re complex 
communicative tasks. 
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Figure 9.1 . Three levels In a baianced system. 

Not :. From fke Communicattve Syttabus: EyqluiioY, . Des^n^ 
Irn^Umen^^^^^^^^ J, YAlden, 1983, Oxford, England: 

Pergamon. Copyright 1983 by Pergamun. Reprinted by permission. 

Krashen (1985) takes a stronger poMtiori on the 
limitations of structural cohteht and desc^^ general 
eurriculum types fo: six types of teaching programs: 
university ESL j^rograras (English far academic 
purposes)^ fareigr. language teacUing iri: high schools 
and uriiversities^ prep'ams ft^ limited-Ehglish-pro- 
flcient students in U schools, foreign lan- 

guage programs in elementary schools, adult educ ltion 
programs, and special-pui$)d8e language te^^^^ 
grams. Like Yaldeh, Krashen does not make the same 
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div^itinctions in content that are made here, but 11' Jor. 
distinguish structural and other: formal ihrt^ x 
from cdritent with more cbihplex discourse, e&pec aUy 
cb^teht^based_ instruction; Figure 9,2 illustratt. 
Krashen-S recommendations for high schoal srrd 
university foreign language teaching. In the figure, 
"Natural Appfoach" refers to learning: thai is mosfiy 
sitUatibnal, skiJl-hased, task"ba^^^^ and content-based. 
"Grammar study for Monitor use" refers to instruction 
focusing o n str uctural content. 

i Genera) !anp\jaee leaxrhing 

A NaruriL^pproach focus on lopic'- of general micrcst 
- — B Grar t^ar iJu^y for Mdriiidr LSe 

ii Shehcrcd subiect-manej teaching 

K Shor cdursci dn gccip-aph\, current events, t\:s\or) of 

spcatcrs dfthc target lanpuaee 
B Dccmc pleasure reading 
C Grarpjnar srudy 

1 condnued sajd\ for Monitor use 

2 as suSjeci maner ninpuisdcs) 

HI P^rPl! ??l*'*_-s?:e_am works offinple author or poups ofauthdrs 
ir. farjliar senijip 

Gl—FuJJ-mainstr' am; ihe sur\e> course 

Figure 9.2. High schb6|andanl«erslt: .breign ianguage 
curriculum. 

iJbte. From T^e Inpui Hypothesis: Issues and impiications ^p^ 78) 
by S. Krashen, 1985. Ne^^^ Lbngrtiari. Copyright 1985 by 

Longmah. Reprinted by permission. 

The two examples serve la illustrate the principle of 
combination or integration of syllabus types embodied in 
recent recommendations for ^s^^^ ex- 
amples reeb^ize the different outcomes and objectives 
of difTerent tjrpes of content and provide a place for a 
range of types of instruction in the overall cumculum. 

In summary^ th^n, a simple prind^^ 
from the jquestion jDf syll^bu and integration: 

Slw> ys chocse the syi'abuB type that includes the 
broadest and most comprehensive representatian of 
language functions and discourse types arid skill-^ 
tasfe, br cbriterit-based learm way the 

syllabus desif hex ensures that two general goals of 
language instruction will be addressed. Firsts the 
bridge to communicative ability ydll be ea 
because the prdblerii of synthesis of fcribwledge and 
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transfer of teaming minmi^^^=^i. Secondly, the objec- 
tives the students are required to meet will not be so 
narrow as to handicap thecn ;'^hen they are faced with 
actual occasions of langSiiaij'e use. In applying this 
piiriciple^ it is clear that skill-, task-, or content-focused 
second language instn^ may often have to be 
supplemented with instruction in more specific aspects 
of the language. 

A Praetieal Gui^e 

to Syjlabus Choice and Design 

The resources available for actual language teach- 
ing syllabi have been described in this monograph^ 
along with some of the constraints oh c^^^ 
combining them* By now it is clear ttiat ho smgle t3^e^^ 
cbhfeentjs apprbpria^for all tea^ and the 

needs and conditions of each setting are so idiosyncratic 
that specific recomraendatidns for combihatioh are hot 
possible. In addition^ the jprocess of desiring ahd im- 
plementing ahL: actual syHabus wafrihis i sepa^ 
vbluihe. Several hbbkjs are available that address the 
process of syllabus design and implementation both 
practically and theoretically. Steiher (19751 does hot 
really address the questibh of diiii^reht ayllabus types, 
ahd is: concerned primiSily with tixe process of defining 
behavibral objectives for language courses. Nev^:*the- 
less, she does d«al at some length with the pfaccical 
problems of relating syllabus cohstmctibh to hiattera of 
textbooks, teachers* abilibias and bnehtacibhs, course 
goals ahd o^jecti and vanous behavio^-al outcorrias 
Focused on teaching foreign languages in public school 
settings in the United States^ her book is a valuable 
spurce of practical guidahce ih mfifcihg syllabus 
choices. 

More recently, Dubih and Olshtain (1986) have re- 
viewed the problein of courne design^ including cur- 
riculum and specific syllabu'i qiLestibhs, for ES£ and 
EFL settings. Qhce agaiVi^ with making specific 
reehmmehdatibns, they Gcacribe much of the process of 
course design, from settmg goals and objectives, 
through needs analysis and resource evaluatibh, to 
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syllabus preparation and materials preparatidn. The 
authors Mhsider at length many of the practical and 
theoretical cohstraihts bh syllabus design that were 
briefly reviewed here. 

These bpoks, among others (see the Annotated Bib- 
lidgraphy, p, 93), can help languap course designers 
make specific dMisibJis^^^fe^^ programs. How- 

ever, a set of guidelines for the process is provided next. 



Ten steps in preparing a practical language ^ : : ig 
syllabus: 

1. Determine^ to the extent pHdssible^ y ^' t- 
cdmes are jiesired for the students iii the in&tr^ 
prbgram;^hat is, as exa^ as pos- 
sible, define what the students should be able to do as a 
result of the instruction. 

2. Rank the syllabus types presented^ here as to 
their likelihood of leading to the outcomes desired. 
Several rankings may be necessary if dUtcomes are 
complex. 

3. Evaluate available resdurces in expertise (for 
teachings needs analysis, ra ahd prddue- 
tibri, etc.), in materials, and in training for teaSiers. 

4. Rank the syllabi felativ available resdurces. 
That is, iieteraiine what syllabus be the 
easiest to implement given available resources. 

1 1 5. Gdmpare tJie lists rtia^^ under Nbs. 2 and 4. 
Making as few adjustmj^ earlier list as pos- 

sible, produce a new ranking based on the resources 
constraints. 



6. Repeat the process, taking into account the con- 
straints contributed by teacher and student factors de- 
scribed earlier. 

7. Beteiroihe^^fma^ ^ahking, taking into account 
all the information produced by the earlier steps. 

8: Designate one or two syilabus types as dominant 

Qn 
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and one or two as secondary; 

- \ Review the question of combiniation or integra- 
ti of syllabus type and determine how combination 
' ' )e achieved and in what proportion. 

i ranslate decisions into actual teaching units. 

This aiide is intended as a general procedure_:to fol- 
ItiA in making syllabus decisions for speeific in- 
struct:' nial programs. It is expected that quite different 
;i igns will emerge for each application, _and this is as 
it shduld be^ What is important in makingpraciitaZ de- 
cisions abc^ut syllabus design is that all possible facti^rs 
that might affect the teachability of the syllabus be taken 
into account. This can be: done only at the program lev- 
el. _By starting with the defmitiohs rf syllabus type do- 
Sx^ribed in this monograph and tailoring the choice and 
integration of the typ^s according to local needs, a prin- 
cipled and yet practice.! sdlution to the problem of ap- 
propriateness and effectiveness in syllabus design can 
be reached. 
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Anndfafed Bibliography 
of Basic Works 
on iyljabUs Design 



1. Aiexaiider,tJS; (1976)^^8^ we goJ&bm Here? 
A reconsideration of some basic assumptions af- 
fecting course design. English Language Teaching, 
5(X2), 89-103. 

Make; some excellent suggestions for imple- 
meniinp functional syllabii but is prtmarily a thor- 
bugb review of: situation al syllabi with a typology of 
situ£ ' vor al syllabi and recommendations for using 
them. 

2. Gbrder; ' F \ v^J^ r fijodwcirig ap^ linguistics 
(Chap, li^i ' .V mohd Penguin. 

Older^ predating n ifcibnayfunctidnal syll^ 
Clear and useful review of stnictural content of syl- 
labi and sequencing of structural content. Also 
touches dri situati./ -rl syllabi. 

3- Dubin, F., & Olshtain, E. (1386). Course design: De- 
velopini^ programs and materials for language 
learning. Garribridge: Cambridge University Press. 

Not specifically on syllabus design, but reviews 
the: process of develbping^ course g^^^ and objectives 
and relating them to syllabus content and ihstruc- 
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tional materials. Communicatively drientM^ but not 
in a narrowly notional/functional sense. Useful and 
practical. 

4. J ohnson, K. (1982). CommunicMive syllabus design 
and methodology. Oxford: Pergamoh Press. 



A collection of papers discussing the role of var- 
ious types of "seraantic'\ or ndtional/^^^ syl- 
labi from a theoretical: and //ex^ 
live. The ralatibhship between noticnaWunvii;.: t .^1 
syllabi, tasfcrbased instruction, and c mlm^::::ti /e 
teaching methodologies is also conr i. Tke au- 
thor recommends a "multidimexisi:..ii*.: approach 
to syllabus, design^ ihtegraf ing^ notiohal/Rihctiohal 
nmterial with other types; He also suggests meth- 
odological solutions to some problems of syllabus 
design. 

5. MeKay, S, (1980). Towards an integrated syllabus. 
In K. Croft Readings in English as a second 
language (pp. 72-84). Boston: Little-Brown. 

Reviews structural, fun'^tional, and situational 
syllabi. Recommends cambinatidri^ with ftihctibrial 
predominating. Thdrdugh review of issues. 

6. Mohan, (1979). Relating language teaching and 
content teaching. TESOL Quarterly, 13 (2), 171-182. 

Discussion of j:he relation between laiig^tar^e aiid 
content teaching. Presents various mddek re- 
lationship and rei^ommends a closer connection. 

7. Mohan, B. (1977). Toward a situational curriculum. 
On TLSOL '77. Washington, BG^ Teacher^ of Eng- 
lish to Speakers of Btiier Languages. 

Breaks situatidns into four types eo sitnatioixal 
syllabi can Jbe rnb and related to 

other aspects of language and teaching. 

8. Mimhy^ J. (197S).^GQmmunt^^ syUabus design. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
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: Major theoretical work irizsp^^ sylla- 
bi. Rigorous and exhaustive. Difficult to apply; 

9. Shaw^ (1977). Foreign^l^^^ syllabusudevel- 
opment: Some recent approaches. Ldhguage Teach- 
ihg and tihguistics: Abstracts, i0(4), 217-233. 

Baj&ic review of syllabus design, iidudihg^^^ 
matical, situational, topical, notional, and '^opera- 
tional." Focuses on communicative syllabi. Useful 
discussion of the process of syllabus design. 

10. Steiner, F* {1975), Perfdrmihg with objectives. Row- 
ley, MA: Newbury House. 

Ah older work more concerned with setting be- 
havioral oly'ectives for hJgh school foreign language 
study than with syllabus design per se. It is^ hdw-_ 
evefi^ valuable in its discussion of the process of 
developing cujricula and syllabi aiid_ relating them 
to the realistic and practical concerns of teachers, 
administrators, and existing texts. 

11. Strattdn^ F. (1977), Putting the communicative sylla- 
bus in its pk e. TESOL Quarterty, ii(2), 131-141. 

Discusses limitations oh and recommehdatiohs 
for notional/functional syllabus derign. Recom- 
mends a combination of structural and functional 
syllabi. 

12. van Ek, (1976). The threskoid level for modern 
tanguage tearning in schools, Ldndon: Longman. 

Basic reference work on notional/functional sylla- 
bi. C<5ntains definition of basic concepts and exten- 
sive lists of hbtidhs, ifuhctibns, and exponents. 

13. WilkinSi Dj4. (1976). Notional ^llabuses. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press. 

Discusses structural^ situational, and notional 
approaches to syllabus design. Provides historical 
and thebrfrttcal pef spect^ oh design 

and implementation of communicative syllabi. 
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Alexanderj L^G. (1976). a976). mere do we go from 
here? A recohsideratiori of some basic assumptions 
afFectihg ecuirse design. Enxlish Language Teach- 
ing, 3m), B9-103. 



Allwrighti R, (1979). Language learning through 
communicative practice. In G.J. Brumfit & K 
Johnson (Eds.), The communicative approach to 
language teaching. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press. 



Auerbach, E.R. (1986). Competency-based ESL: One step 
forward or two steps back? TESOL Qudrterty, 2B{3), 
411429. J'' w, 



Ausiih, J.E. (1965). ffou; to^o things with words. 
Cambridge, MA; Harvard University Press. 

Azar, B. (1981). Understandihg and using English 
grammar. Englewobd Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall. 

Birckbichler, D., & Omaggio, A. (1978). Diagnosing and 
responding to indit^dual learner heeds. Modern 
Language Journal, 52(7), 336-345. 



Bloom, B.S. (Ed.) (1956). A taxonomy of educational 
ofijeciiues (Handbook 1). Cognitive domain. New 
York: McKay. 

Brdwiii H.D. (1980). Principles of tankage learning 
and teaching. Englewood Cliffs^ NJ: Prentice-Hall. 
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Brumfit, G.J., & Johnson^ K. (Eds.). (1979). The 
communicmive jipproaeh to language teaching. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Gal^omia State Board of Educatibn. (1984); States in 
immenion edumtiQn.^Seieri^^^ Office of 

BilinguaL Bicultural Edtacation, California State 
Board of Education. 

Ganale, M., & Swain^ M, MSO). f hebretic^^^ of 
communicative apprbaekes to second-language 
teaching and testing. Applied Linguistics, 1, 1-47. 

Gandlin, G., & Mmphyi D. (Eds.) (1986). Language 
teaming tasks (Vbl 7, Lancaster Practical Papers). 
Lbndbn: Pefgambh. 

GarrbIl,^.B^ (1966). The contributions bf psycliblbgical 
theory and educational reiearch lb tiie teacSihg of 
foreign languages. In A Valdman (Ed.), Trends in 
language teaching. New Yorlc: McGraw-Hill. 

Gastro, O., & mmbrough, V. (1980). In touch. New 
York: Longman. 

Ghambt,^. (1983). Toward a functional ESL cur- 
riculum in the elementary schobl. TESOL Quar- 
teHy,i m% ^9^72. 

Chamot^ A. (1984)^A ti^sfer cumculum for teaching 
cbntentrhased ESL in the elementaiy schbbLJiLj. 
Handscome, R. Orem, & B. faylbr^EdsJ, On TESOL 
'83: The question j^cmrot. Washington,^ DC: Teach- 
ers of English to Speakers bf Oifier Languages. 

Ghastain, K. (1976). Devetoping second timguage skills: 
Theory to practice. CJhicagb: Rand M^aHy. 

ChrigtiSbn, M., St l&^nke, K. (1986). Student per- 
ceptibns bf academic language study. TESOL Qudr- 
teriy, mil 61-82. 

Corbett, S., & Flint Smith, W. (1984). id^fi^g student 
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